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Distance No Obstacle 


obstacle. 


The Parish Paper Idea 


If you are preaching to empty pews it is your own fault. 
The best methods of church publicity, the proper use of 
printers’ ink, will work wonders in your church. The big 
problem is to make people think about your church— 
thinking, talking, planning, contributing! With the Parish 
Paper you can talk with them, tell them what you are 
doing and planning to do; you can place your message in 
every home in the community 


No obligation, of course. 


NO MATTER WHERE YOU LIVE, OUR PARISH PAPER 
SERVICE WILL SOLVE YOUR “EMPTY PEW” PROBLEM 


From Maine to California, from Texas to Northern Canada, come inquiries, telling the discouraging story of 
congregations, indifferent workers, lack of co-operation, empty pews. Pastors realize the need of something that will 
the community informed of the Church’s doings and awaken the interest of men. 

In most instances we can refer to pastors in nearby churches where the Parish Paper Idea is used successfj 
Regardless of how far away your church may be from us we can serve you quickly and effectively. Distance ij 


INVESTIGATE and THEN DECIDE 


For samples, prices and full particulars regarding our 
service and the helpful sixteen-page illustrated Parish 
Manual containing detailed explanation of publishing 
procedure, fill out and mail the coupon. Do it NOW. 


Extend Your Influence 

Why struggle along through your pastorate giving 
best that is in you and yet laboring under heavy ha 
caps? What the Parish Paper has done for others it 
do for you: advertise your church, increase the attendq 
and collections, conserve your time and increase your 
prestige, and build a unity among your church worl 
and business men that will surprise you. You can ¥ 
successful pastor with a parish paper. 
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% "The incidental music accompanying our 
conscious thinking is never accidental.” 


In this very original book, Theodor Reik solves a fascinating psychologic 
nee puzzle: What is the unconscious meaning of the melodies that haunt us? 
Why do remembered tunes often interrupt our consciously directed think- 
ing? With brilliance and clarity, he shows the hidden connection between 
this incidental music and our disavowed and repressed ideas and drives. 
Out of the rich material of more than forty years of psychoanalytic prac- 
tice, Reik offers many unknown biographical anecdotes about Brahms, 
Mahler, and Johann Strauss, and he includes two of Freud’s letters con- 
cerning Offenbach and Mahler that have never before been published. 
Certainly, this study will intrigue not only psychologists and music lovers, 
but all people interested in human concerns. $4.00 


The Haunting Melody 


Psychoanalytic Experiences in Life and Music 
by THEODOR REIK 


I FARRAR, STRAUS & YOUNG ° 101 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 
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At last! 
“<1 hymnal designed 
wet for the whole family. 


eavy hag 
thers it 


This charmingly decorated gift book answers the long- 


se your felt need for a hymn collection that children and grownups | 
ag can enjoy together. Each of its 185 hymns—chosen from s 


the repertoire of all denominations—was tested on a 
juvenile panel before being included; tunes have been 
placed within easy range of untrained voices; and just 


about any amateur pianist can handle the accompani- (= 
ments. The most popular old hymns and modern Amer- —_ 
ican and European favorites are all here in a handsome Ik 


book that offers all families a rich experience in shared 


pleasure. $3.75 


Hymns for Children 
and Grownups 


by LEE HASTINGS BRISTOL, JR. 
and HAROLD W. FRIEDELL 
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THE EVENT OF THE YEAR FOR 
READERS OF DEVOTIONAL BOOKS! 


The NEW book by 
E. STANLEY JONES 


Growing Spiritually 


Companion Volume to ABUNDANT LIVING 


Here is nourishing food for a full year of spiritual growth—365 


page-a-day devotional readings. 


The need for spiritual growth 
has been recognized in innumer- 
able sermons, books, and articles 
and in the yearnings of millions 
of hearts. Now comes a book by 
the world’s most-read_ religious 
writer which tells how to grow 
spiritually. 

Every thoughtful page gives di- 
rect, realistic counsel on how to 
obtain release from_ tensions, 
jealousy, hatred, and other per- 
sonal sins that stifle spiritual de- 
velopment and contribute to phy- 
sical and mental upsets. Each 
page—written in Dr. Jones’s 


dynamic style—shows how to use 
God’s help in growing spiritually 
and in attaining health in body 
and mind. 


The pages are generously 
spiced with stories of Dr. Jones’s 
missionary and evangelistic activ- 
ities in the United States, Japan, 
and India. The book is also gent- 
ly seasoned with humor. For an 
example, read about the little boy 
in New Haven in Week 43, Wed- 
nesday. 

Each reading begins with Bible 
references, continues with Dr. 
Jones’s stimulating commentary 
and a one- or two-line prayer, 
and concludes with a brief affir- 
mation. Like Abundant Living, 
How to Be a Transformed Per- 
son, and his other devotional 
books, 


GROWING SPIRITUALLY 


may be read 


© A page a day for private devotions 

® As a basis for weekly discussion groups 

® Straight through, like any other book. 
PUBLISHED NOVEMBER 9. 384 PAGEs. 


Pocket Size. $1.50 


At all bookstores 


ABINGDON-COKESBURY PRESS 


Spiritually | 


the HOW and WHY of 
therapeutic technique— 
STEPS IN PSYCHOTHERAPY 


John Dollard 
Frank Auld, Jr. 
Alice M. White 


To help you with your counsel- 
ing problems, here is a book to 
teach you how psychotherapy 
interviews are actually con- 
ducted, what techniques are ap- 
plied and how the interactions 
in successful therapy led to the 
improvement of the mental and 
emotional habits of one woman. 
The book, presenting an account 
of an actual case study of Mrs. B. 
— awoman with astrongsex-fear 
conflict — and covering seven- 
teen hours of therapeutic treat- 
ment, is based on sound record- 
ings of the therapy interviews 
with a running commentary by 
the supervisor on the student- 
therapist’s methods of handling 
the patient. 

1953 $3.50 


Send for your on- 
approval copy today! 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 11, N.Y. 
Sept. D-PP 


Please send me ..... copies of STEPS 
IN PSYCHOTHERAPY. I may return 
the book within 10 days with no obli- 
gation; otherwise you may bill me 
at the above price plus a small de- 
livery charge. Save! Enclose check or 
money order and we pay delivery 
charge. 
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Letters 


TO THE EDITOR 


LIFE SUBSCRIPTIONS 
To the Editor: 


I have just read in your recent issue re- 
garding prospects for becoming a life sub- 
scriber to your magazine. This I also would 
like to do. I believe I have my subscription 
paid up until at least 1958 or 1959. My ques- 
tion is this: Is it possible to apply any of 
these payments (at least the $6.00 of the 
last three years)) to the price of becoming 
a life member? It will help me a great deal, 
of course, but I wish to do what is right. 
I will appreciate your advising me in this 
matter. 

I look forward to each one of your issues, 
and have been greatly benefited by every 
one. I don’t pretend to say I understand all 
that is written but each articles is a fine 
stimulus. As I was previously under Dr. 
Wayne Oates in Seminary, I look forward 
with keen anticipation for his article relating 
the Bible and psychiatry. I believe I have 
learned more since I have been away from 
school by reflecting upon what I experienced 
under him. Out from underneath the pressure 
of class work I have discovered some very 
valuable jewels for my pastoral work. I 
have a very high regard and respect for 
Dr. Oates. 

Thank you for your service. 


Rev. Jack Masry 
West Side Baptist Church 
Wichita, Kansas 


To the Editor: 

I think I shall avail myself of. the op- 
portunity of a life subscription to Pastoral 
PsycHo.ocy, as per the terms in the Sep 
tember issue of same. 

Rev. E. R. Kine 
Rachel S. Harlow Methodist Church 
Windsor, Vermont 


(Continued on page 8) 
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*...an intensely American book.” 


...a brilliant and arguable contribution for which we 
are all in debt.” 
— New York Times 


...can do much to make husbands and wives better 
understand each other.” 


—Collier’s 


“(Kinsey’s message) is perhaps the most important dis- 
covery ever made in the field of human behavior.” 


— Life 


This is the only book on female sexual behavior written or 
authorized by the staff of the /nstitute for Sex Research at 
Indiana University. (Alfred C. Kinsey, Wardell B. 
Pomeroy, Clyde E. Martin, Paul H. Gebhard, 


and others.) 


842 pages, $8.00 at your bookseller 


| Ww. B. Saunders Company, West Washington Square, Philadelphia 5 &CN 
copies of SEXUAL BEHAVIOR IN THE HUMAN FEMALE @ $8.00 | 
| My check or money order is enclosed. 
| NAME 
| ADDRESS 


| Send me. 
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CHRIST 


By 
Maximilian Beyer 


Director, Re-Education Foundation 


“There can be little doubt that 
a feeling of guilt is a factor in 
illness or that religious therapy 
is appropriate for the removal 
of guilt.” — Paul E. Johnson, 
Boston University School of 
Theology. 


This book, by a man who has 
had thorough theological train- 
ing and long therapeutic ex- 
perience in dealing with emo- 
tionally disturbed people, is a 
study of Christ’s procedure in 
the healing of the sick and its 
application to modern methods 
of religious therapy. It should 
prove invaluable to ministers 
and to all other individuals who 
are attempting to help people 
“in trouble.” 


At all bookstores—$5.00 
Philosophical Library, Inc. 


Publishers 


15 East 40th Street 
(Dept. 416) 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
(Continued from page 6) 


To the Editor: 

We wish to inquire about the possibility 
of a life subscription to PAstoraL Psycuot- 
ocy. We extended our subscription a few 
months ago as you invited us to do before 
the increase in rates. Would it be possible 
for us to make that payment the first install- 
ment of a life membership? We would like 
to do so, partly to insure our own partici- 
pation in Pastorat PsycHoLoGcy over the 
years, and partly to show our confidence in 
PastoraAL PsycHo.ocy’s future. 

Congratulations on a fine journal. We en- 
joy it each month, find it useful as students, 
and, we are sure, will find it even more so 
in our ministry. 

Epcar and Vircinta Mitts 
Chicago, Illinois 
To the Editor: 

From an item in the September issue, | 
have learned of the possibility of a life sub- 
scription to PastoraL PsycuHotocy. Before 
learning of this, I recently renewed my sub- 
scription for a three-year period. I would 
like to know if the $6.00 paid on this ad- 
vance subscription may be credited on a 
life subscription, leaving a balance of $19.00 
that would be due? 

Rev. Peter G. Cossy, III 
Northminster Presbyterian Church 
Roanoke, Virginia 


Editor’s Reply 

Ever since we published the first in- 
quiry we received regarding life subscrip- 
tions to PAstoraAL Psycuotocy, followed 
by the publication of our arrangement of 
a life subscription for $25.00, we have 
been flooded with inquiries as to whether 
payments for recent renewals may be 
credited toward a life membership. 

We will be happy to credit all renewal 
payments which have been made _ this 
summer toward such life subscriptions. 


A NEW ERA 
To the Editor: 

Best wishes for the grand work you are 
doing. You really mark a new era in reli- 
gious thinking! 

Bonaro W. OVERSTREET 
Bennington, Vermont 
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How 
psychology 
can 

help 

the 


minister 


EDITED BY 


Paul B. Maves 


THE CHURCH 
AND 
MENTAL HEALTH 


A practical book designed es- 
pecially for ministers—14 pas- 
tors, psychiatrists and edu- 
cators show just how the re- 
sources of the Church can be 
used for closer cooperation be- 
tween the professions con- 
cerned with the mentally ill. 
Such topics as Fostering Men- 
tal Health Through the Church 
Program, A Minister to the 
Mentally Ill, The Parish Min- 
ister and the Psychiatrist, and 
A Strategy for Churches in 


Alphonse Maeder, M.D. are clearly and expertly dis- 
WAYS TO PSYCHIC HEALTH cussed. This excellent guide 
A distinguished Swiss psy- will help you with one of the 


chotherapist's view of the most pressing of modern pas- 
interaction between psy- 
chology and religion—with toral problems. A Religious 
special emphasis on the Book Club Selection. $4.00 
brief method of psycho- 
therapy. $3.50 


David E. Roberts 


PSYCHOTHERAPY AND A 
CHRISTIAN VIEW OF MAN 


“One of the most signifi- 
cant religious 
appear in many years.’’— 
The Pastor $3.00 


Relation to Illness and Health 


At all bookstores 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
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OREN H. BAKER 


REN H. BAKER, Dean of the Colgate Rochester Divinity School and 
Professor of Pastoral Theology, was born at Alderson, West Virginia, 
June 10, 1894. His parents were descendants from Virginia families of the 
pre-Civil War period. In his boyhood, he was influenced by two outstanding 
figures in the community, an uncle who was a physician and a minister 
who was noted locally for his eloquent preaching. Although Dr. Baker was 
active in church work in his youth, there was a period during his adolescence 
when he had strong inclinations toward medicine. This interest was sharply 
focused by his winning the prize with an essay on community health education. 
Ultimately the preacher won the vocational decision, but Dr. Baker thinks 
that the physician has survived in his life-long interest in health and_ has 
found expression in the field of his specialty as a teacher. 

After college, Dr. Baker spent a year as a high school teacher, then went 
overseas as a soldier with the American Expeditionary Force for another year. 
He entered the Rochester Theological Seminary immediately thereafter and 
was graduated in 1922 with the B. D. degree. His first pastorate was at the 
First Baptist Church of Morgantown, West Virginia, where the challenge of 
the college students in his parish made him aware of need for special training 
in counseling. In the summer of 1926, he went to the Divinity School of the 
University of Chicago for further study. It was at this time that he met Anton 
T. Boisen and came under the influence of his remarkable insights pertaining 
to the inter-relations of religion and health. Dr. Baker returned to Chicago 
for subsequent summer studies and continued to work under Dr. Boisen while 
taking courses in theology and social case-work. 

In 1928 Dr. Baker returned to Rochester as pastor of the Parsells Avenue 
Baptist Church which he served for seven years. During part of this time he 
was special lecturer at the Colgate Rochester Divinity School. In 1935 he was 
appointed to the faculty as a full-time professor in the chair of Applied 
Christianity and Pastoral Counseling. He taught the courses in social ethics and 


(Continued on page 66) 
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Pastoral Psychology 


Editorial 
On Receiving Thanks 


N THE month that features the na- 

tional holiday of Thanksgiving, first 
celebrated by Protestants for Chris- 
tian reasons, it may not be amiss to 
glance at a usually neglected aspect 
of the thanks matter—receiving thanks. 

In our pastoral work, the problem of 
receiving (or not receiving) thanks 
takes two forms. For the first, we may 
cite the authority of Otis R. Rice, long 
Chaplain of St. Luke’s Hospital in 
New York and now also Executive 
Director of the National Council of 
Churches’ Department of Pastoral Ser- 
vices. Rice says that, if a hospital chap- 
lan is going to receive any thanks 
from a patient he has helped during a 
difficult illness, he had best do so be- 
fore the patient gets well or he is un- 
likely to get it at all. No matter how 
profuse the expression of gratitude 
while the patient is still sick, continues 
Rice, the chances are that you will hear 
no more about it after he has re- 
covered. Wisely, he counsels us to be 
prepared for these thanks that we will 
not receive. 

The other form is when thanks are 
offered us and we find ourselves in- 


wardly unable to accept them. This 
may appear in extreme form in some 
people. I have an otherwise likeable 
friend, for example, who, when offered 
a compliment or warmly-felt thanks, 
moves rapidly to some other subject, 
apparently without the ability even to 
make a transition and certainly with 
no ability to accept what has been 
offered. While not so extreme, most 
of us are likely at times to feel “em- 
barrassed” when thanks are offered us 
for something we are supposed to have 
done. In such instances, we are likely 
to summon up the spirit (if not the 
words) of the people who save other 
people from drowning, “Any one 
would have done it; I was only do- 
ing my duty.” Or we are likely to 
attribute our embarrassment to the pro- 
fuseness of the thanks rather than, in 
any measure, to any lack of inner capa- 
city to receive on our own part. 


It is my conviction that these appar- 
ently different forms of our problem 
have the same dynamic root. Before 
indicating why this seems to be so, it 
is a good idea to dissociate these re- 
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marks from the tendencies to seek 
adulation, actively to look for a kind of 
“thanks” in any and all situations so 
as to buttress a feeling of inner weak- 
ness. That is also a problem worthy 
of consideration, and not just of con- 
demnation, but it is not our topic on 
this occasion. 

Let us suppose ourselves to be in 
a situation, first, like that described by 
Rice. Our ministry has, in some way, 
brought genuine help to one of our par- 
ishioners who is, nevertheless, not yet 
out of the woods. He tries to tell us 
something of what this has meant to 
him, no doubt stumblingly, but with 
obvious sincerity. Then he gets bet- 
ter, and may, as Rice indicates, give 
us no further-thanks. Perhaps he had 
said he wanted to contribute to the 
chapel fund; but no contribution is re- 
ceived. 

As a matter of fact, this marked 
switch may be due to him, or it may 
be at least partly due to us. When he 
first presented his thanks to us, we 
were plainly impressed with the fact 
that whatever was accomplished for 
good was through Christ and was over 
and above our conscious planning and 
intention ; after all, we were only doing 
our Christian and pastoral duty. But 
we may have interpreted this to him 
in such a way that he feels our embar- 
rassment at having this personalized 
more than he senses our reception of 
thanks on behalf of our Lord and his 
Church. In that case, his experience of 
offering thanks to us (and through us 
to God) has not been one encouraging 
further expressions. Consequently, in 
such an instance, we may be partially 
responsible for the small size of the 
chapel fund. 

But even though we may have actu- 
ally received the thanks on behalf of 
Christ and the Church, something may 
happen within our patient in the con- 
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November 


valescing process. When sick, he was 


grateful, especially when he saw the 


prospect of being released. When well, 
anything connected with the _ illness 
situation tends to remind him of it, 
inwardly ; so that even a conscious feel- 
ing of gratitude could be, for him, 
mainly a reminder that he was weak 
(and might be so again). By forget- 
ting to express thanks, he succeeds in 
evading a full assimilation of his suf- 
fering experience into his symbolic 
picture of himself and his life. 


If we understand what may go on, 
it may help us to deal with the thanks 
when first offered, so that the margin 
of “entry” we have, on behalf of what 
we represent, may swing to the side 
of continuing gratitude, even though 
the remembrance of gratitude also in- 
volves the recollection of past suf- 
fering. Our part is only a part, but 
understanding the dynamics in our 
parishioner may help to make that part 
more often significant. 


Let us then suppose the other type 
of situation, in which we feel “em- 
barrassed” when thanks are offered us. 
It may indeed be that such thanks are 
profuse. They may be poured out 
directly and naively. They may consist 
of Hollywood-type adjectives. Or they 
may be offered us with manifest em- 
barrassment and hesitation on the part 
of the donor. If someone one asked us 
what kind of compliment we preferred, 
and we answered honestly, the chances 
are we should say the one that is subtle 
rather than direct, that is implied and 
not worked to the bone, that involves 
no embarrassment in the donor, that is 
sincere but is so made as to require 
no immediate reply from us. This is 
a mark of our sophistication. But it 
is me-centered, that is, our capacity to 
like it is directly proportional to its 
being offered in the way we like best. 
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But the ability to receive thanks from 
our parishioners is related to their 
meaning in offering them, not in their 
effect on us as personalities. We might 
paraphrase: If ye receive only those 
compliments given as ye like, what 
thank have ye? In contrast, if we can 
receive thanks because of what they 
mean to the parishioner, perhaps we 
may, as the passage in Luke continues, 
be doing good expecting nothing in 
return. 


What, then, is going on in us when 
we find it difficut to accept thanks of- 
fered to us? It seems likely that our 
motivation is not too different from that 
of the parishioner who loses his grati- 
tude upon his recovery—we do not like 
to be reminded of other things associ- 
ated with it in our mind and experi- 
ence. If we should accept what seems 
to us a direct and profuse and naive 
expression of thanks, would we not 
thereby show that we are without 
subtlety, mere seekers of adulation, 
wholly unsophisticated in that such 
simplicities should stir us? Might not 
this remind us that our pretensions are 
false, that we are, at heart, as naive, 
direct, and unsophisticated as him who 
thanks us? That is, the suffering of 
which we would be reminded in accept- 
ing thanks is of the day before we have 
eaten of the fruit of the tree of the 
knowledge of education, of subtlety in 
thought, of life’s complexity. To find 
some such tendencies continuing in us 
now, even though the fruit has long 
been eaten, can mean actual suffering. 
So if we avoid real acceptance of the 
thanks, we avoid being reminded that 
we are, inside, partly still naive, still 
simple, still unsophisticated, still little 
children. Q. E. D., we regard this as 
a social situation from which to extri- 
cate ourselves, rather than as a pastoral 
situation in which, by receiving thanks, 
to declare the glory of God. 
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We asserted that the two forms of 
the feceiving thanks problem are, at 
root, the same. Perhaps the meaning of 
this is now more clear. If we are offered 
no thanks by our parishioner, after his 
recovery, this is because he does not 
thereby want to be reminded of the pit 
from which he has been digged. 
Whether or not it would be possible in 
his case (which often it is not), we 
have at any rate not succeeded in help- 
ing him to have his joy over the offer- 
ing of thanks transcend the associated 
pain of being reminded of the suffering 
that is past. But in our own case, when 
merely embarrassed by thanks offered 
to us, the same process is at work. We 
too have not been able to transcend the 
tendency to put aside anything, includ- 
ing the offer of thanks, which reminds 
us of the pit from which we have been 
digged. No less than the parishioner, an 
apple reminds us only of the worm 
some apple once held. 


We do not believe that the first 
Thanksgiving in New England in- 
volved a “repression” of the trials and 
tribulations through which the people 
had come. Far from being put out of 
awareness, these were consciously lifted 
up to God so that the recollection of 
them, instead of disappearing, should 
itself testify to the glory of the God 
who released his people from them. Be- 
cause the love of God was so plain, his 
judgment could also testify to that love. 
Because the release he had brought 
evoked thanks, the troubles preceding 
that release could not dim its reality. 
The people could offer thanks because 
they were not afraid to face, in memory, 
that from which they had been freed. 


It may be at root that the problem 
of receiving thanks, and that of being 
able to offer thanks, are very much the 
same. 


—SEWARD HILTNER 


The Gospel for an Age of Anxiety” 


Not Only a Psychological Reorientation 


Here and Now, But Also a Total 


Reorganization of Human Life 


BY FREDERICK C. GRANT 


Professor of Biblical Theology 
Union Theological Seminary 


ATTHEW 6:25ff. “Do not be 

anxious about your life, what you 
shall eat or what you shall drink, nor 
about your body, what you shall put on 
... For the Gentiles seek all these 
things; and your heavenly Father 
knows that you need them all. But seek 
first his Kingdom and his righteous- 
ness, and all these things shall be yours 
as well.” 

How beautiful, how simple, how per- 
suasive! Our hearts respond at once 
to this sublime teaching. And yet, for 
many millions of persons, this precept 
of the Gospel seems an impossible, un- 
attainable ideal! The very conditions of 
our existence demand constant anxiety. 
“Eternal vigilance is the price of safety” 
—and even of survival—throughout the 
realm of nature and everywhere in hu- 
man society. “The ungirt loin, the unlit 
lamp,” says the biologist, Sir Arthur 


*An address given at Union Theological 
Seminary at its 117th commencement. 


Thomson in his Gifford Lectures, has 
one inevitable penalty: extinction. It 
is not only the lower species who must 
stay awake to survive ; mankind also is 
forced into this arena of conflict. Man 
now dominates the globe, and dreams 
of conquering the interstellar spaces; 
but there were long ages when man was 
a puny creature, and represented a very 
small minority among the various bio- 
logical species—as late as Aesop in the 
sixth century, B.C., this strange fact 
was being pondered by the Greeks. We 
must picture our earliest ancestors as 
dwelling in the dark and lonely forests, 
surrounded by countless animals who 
made no pretense of coming peacefully 
to Adam to receive their names. In the 
dark brush on the hillside a weird face 
would suddenly appear and break into 
a mad grin—it was Pan and the result, 
for the lonely shepherd and his flock, 
was panic ; the very history of the word 
betrays its origin. Professor Jung 
thinks that the myths of the old re- 
ligions and also the symbolic concepts 
which drift through the dreams of 
civilized people were born of these deep 
anxieties of early man; it may be so; 
certainly they are deeply buried within 
us, and come to the surface only in ex- 
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traordinary circumstarices. In other 
words, anxiety has characterized hu- 
man experience since before the dawn 
of history. The very conditions of our 
life in this present world encourage 
anxiety. 

Nor is it some secret ailment, of which 
men are as a rule unaware. Everywhere 
it is recognized as the common experi- 
ence of men, no less of modern men 
than of primitive or ancient men, and 
in all nations and in all quarters of the 
globe. Our art, our poetry, our music 
acknowledge it—indeed, they portray 
it. When the New York City Ballet per- 
formed in Florence, at the May Festi- 
val, the most loudly and long applauded 
act was “The Age of Anxiety,” with 
Bernstein’s music. When the new 
Italian translation of Mr. W. H. 
Auden’s poems appeared, last winter, 
the bookstores featured his work as the 
“poetry for an age of anguish’: La 
Poesia dell’Eta d’Angosia; and the 
windows were full of copies. 

The causes of this anxiety, especially 
in its intensified form—the form in 
which we experience it today—are not 
far to seek. Any newspaper will tell 
you, usually on the front page, failing 
that, among the editorials. Two world- 
wars since 1900, and now the threat 
of a third. The total industrialization 
and mechanization of modern life: 
though man does not take readily to 
being a machine, like a mule or a cow. 
The development of modern science, 
which has created new horrors, far 
worse than the grinning Pan who once 
terrified the lonely shepherds on the 
hills. The threat of World Communism, 
with its tortures, lies, and practice of 
genocide. All these, and still other fac- 
tors, might be cited. It is not only self- 
preservation in a world of biological 
competition that gives rise to our anxi- 
ety; it is man’s own intensification of 
the struggle for survival, often on ir- 


rational and even immoral terms. Man 
is no merely biological species, like the 
trout or the humming bird. Man, with 
his superior memory, his free will, and 
his conscience, is therefore much more 
given to anxiety than any of the beasts 
that perish. 


BYE it is to this world, this age, this 

creature with his anxieties, that 
our Gospel is addressed—the Gospel 
which we are preparing to preach, and 
to teach, to live more perfectly. How 
can it be made to apply? How can we 
bring it to bear, among groups, and also 
in the life of the individual? One 
thinks of the famous title of a good 
book of an earlier generation, Henry 
Van Dyke’s The Gospel for an Age of 
Doubt, which many of us read, to our 
great profit, while in college. The book 
dealt with the problem as it existed in 
the early years of the century. But to- 
day, doubt includes anxiety; it has 
ceased to be occasional and is now 
chronic; it is no longer the difficulty of 
belief experienced by the private indi- 
vidual, here and there, but has become 
the fixed mood of whcle communities 
and of vast societies of mankind. Can 
the Gospel reach and help these bur- 
dened hearts? Does it provide the solu- 
tion of man’s emotional problems, as 
well as his intellectual difficulties ? This 
is “where we come in.” 


But ours is not the first age of anxiety 
the world has seen—of the intensified, 
super-anxiety the modern man thinks 
peculiarly his own. Take the age of 
revolutions or back of that the Thirty 
Years’ War; or the endless wars in 
Italy during the Renaissance; or the 
Barbarian Invasions; or the Roman 
Republic, especially its last two cen- 
turies, when the soil of Italy was soggy 
with human blood for six generations. 
Or take the first century, in which 
Christianity arose. It was an age of 
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anxiety in a superlative degree—only 
towards the end, under the Flavians, 
and even then overlooking the last years 
of Domitian, can we call it a time of 
peace and security. It was a period much 
like ours; as the historians tell us, the 
age of great personalities was over, and 
social forces, mass movements, headed 
by one or two men, took their place. 
Of course there were those who re- 
garded the age as degenerate—always 
there are such idolaters of the past. The 
philosopher Seneca wrote to a friend 
(Ep. 97) : “You are mistaken, my dear 
Lucilius, if you think our age to be 
specially guilty of the vice, luxury, 
neglect of good morals, and all the 
other charges men bring against their 
own times. These are defects of man- 
kind, not of the times.” 


It was an age of anxiety in Palestine, 
as well as in Greece, Rome, and the 
West. In fact, it was even more truly 
an age of anxiety in little Palestine ; for 
the political and economic factors, as 
Rostovtzeff and others have shown, 
were more unfavorable there than else- 
where in the Mediterranean world, 
especially in the first century. And this 
was the world in which the Gospel arose. 
Ernst Renan’s picture of the happy 
fishermen, singing as they drew in their 
nets on the Lake of Galilee, is too ro- 
mantic. The threat of war with Rome, 
inspired by a mood of the maddest fan- 
aticism, as King Agrippa assured his 
fellow-countrymen ; the long tyranny of 
the Herods ; the rift in the religious life 
of the people; the stereotyping and 
deadness of the formal religion- 
though it was by no means the whole of 
Judaism; the economic imbalance and 
constant threat of famine; the endless 
poverty, with beggars everywhere and a 
few rich families owning most of the 
land—that was Palestine in the first 
century, the world in which the Gospel 
was first proclaimed. 


November 


And in that world, so like our own, 
the Gospel brought a solution. This 
was not only the hope of a speedy end 
of the present evil age—the eschato- 
logical solution, of which we hear so 
much today; the solution involved 
something far deeper and more perman- 
ent, more powerful and transforming 
than eschatology. It brought the cer- 
tainty of God’s present activity, of his 
character, his purposes, his wisdom and 
love. Of course it was true that God 
would hold the Last Judgment before 
long; but the important thing was his 
relation to those who loved, trusted, 
and obeyed him here and now. “Fear 
not, little flock ; it is your Father’s good 
pleasure to give you the Kingdom.” 
That scripture is doubtless eschato- 
logical in form; but it is simply time- 
less in its basic content. Nor did the 
Gospel promise an amelioration of pres- 
ent conditions ; instead it set forth prin- 
ciples which were certain to be carried 
out, eventually, and applied to social, 
economic, political conditions—but all 
of that came later, as the leaven worked 
through the meal, as the seed of the 
word sprouted and sprang up for the 
new harvest. The primary incidence of 
the Gospel, we might say, was the indi- 
vidual right where he found himself, 
caught inextricably in problems, wor- 
ries, anxieties, vexations, and—his 
own blunders and sins. The solution 
was not a future one: viz., you will be 
better by and by, after the world has 
been transformed and become the King- 
dom of God. No; it was effective at 
once : “Blessed are the poor, the gentle, 
the humble, the peace-makers, for theirs 
is the Kingdom of God,” right now, 
right here in this world, as well as in 
days to come, or in some realm beyond 
time and space. 


A S a matter of simple fact, the 
Gospel still solves the problem of 
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anxiety for millions of people every- 
where. Do not think that every person 
who gets caught in impossible situa- 
tions, inside some set of conditions that 
simply cannot be altered and can only 
be borne patiently year after year, in- 
evitably develops a complex and has to 
consult the psychiatrist ! There are many 
persons whose religious faith is the 
only thing that keeps them going. With- 
out faith, they simply would not make 
the grade; but with it, they live sunny 
and cheerful lives, and are a blessing 
to everyone around them. There are 
ministers who scorn—or appear to 
scorn—the ministry to individuals ; they 
excuse themselves as “lacking a bed- 
side manner”; or they are so deeply 
engrossed in great causes that they have 
no time for the solitary individual in 
his loneliness, his sorrow, his tempta- 
tions and his bafflements; but surely 
this is a mistake—such ministers are 
doing only half their job. The social 
implications of Christianity are very 
real ; but Christianity is something much 
more than a social gospel. Its message 
for this world is stern and incisive, and 
has never yet got stated in all its stark 
realism; it has nothing to say about 
socialism or about capitalism—but a 
great deal about greed and irresponsi- 
bility and about charity and brother- 
hood. And it begins by telling the indi- 
vidual, right where he finds himself in- 
side this complex social whole, what his 
duties and privileges are; the duty and 
the privilege of loving his neighbor as 
himself, for example. 

The Christian Gospel enables men to 
live ina world of frustration and defeat, 
but it also encourages them to change 
the conditions of human life so that 
frustration and defeat may not continue 
to be inevitable for every child of man 
And yet, nevertheless, it remains true 
that ultimate defeat is the destiny of 
every human being; no one can escape 


death—unless death itself can be sur- 
mounted, abolished, or transformed. 
The one who did conquer death, for 
himself and for others, has transformed 
it. Thus it is not only in this life that 
we have hope in Christ; the real an- 
chorage of the human soul is in that 
eternal life which Christ made avail- 
able. “Thou, when thou hadst over- 
come the sharpness of death, didst open 
the Kingdom of heaven to all believers.” 
The Christian Gospel views human life 
in the light of this fact, and against the 
background of eternal life. Thus its 
message to an age of anxiety is two- 
fold: not only a psychological reorien- 
tation here and now (to use modern 
language: what we mean is conversion, 
and the new life in Christ), but also a 
total reorganization of human life, indi- 
vidual and social, in view of the cer- 
tainty of the life to come. 


“Hath man no other life? Pitch this one 
high!” 


The poet’s logic seems questionable 
to those who share with him no other 
presuppositions than his conviction of 
human mortality. But if man has an- 
other life, even an endless one, he can 
afford to accept blows and endure de- 
feats, here and now, which will not 
prevent victory in the end. He too can 
“lose every battle except the last.” “For 
I am sure that neither death, nor life, 
nor angels, nor principalities, nor things 
present, nor things to come, nor powers, 
nor height, nor depth, nor anything else 
in all creation, will be able to separate 
us from the love of God in Christ Jesus 
our Lord.” 

There can be little question that much 
of the present anxiety, the world over, 
is due to a decline in the traditional 
faith in the life to come. It was the con- 
viction that there is more to human life 
than this brief sector we see and live in 
here on earth that made men really 
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tough-minded and enabled them to face 
hardships and rally after defeats and 
carry on in the face of overwhelming 
odds. Life did not need to pay immedi- 
ate dividends to be believed in. It was 
a long-term investment, and its far 
goals and horizons stirred and stayed 
men’s spirits through every crisis, even 
martyrdom. 


“Hath man another life? Pitch this one 
high!” 


HAT WAS the logic of the New 

Testament and of early Christian- 
ity and of the centuries that followed. 
But in our days the tide has turned 
and is flowing the other way. The re- 
sult is that men demand to see results 
here and now, and if success is defer- 
red, or lacks tangible returns, they feel 
robbed and disappointed. Preachers 
and pastors must help people to re- 
cover this faith in life beyond this life, 
in the mercy and the goodness of God, 
in the genuine victory over death which 
Christ achieved. 

Another main cause of human anx- 
iety, according to the Christian diag- 
nosis, is unrepented sin. Very often, 
perhaps most often, this is not recog- 
nized by the sinner, and so he does not 
find the way of escape from the fatal 
maze in which he wanders. It is not 
just sin-in-general, or the quality of 
sinfulness, or the “principle” of sin 
that infects human nature and makes 
men restless and ill at ease, like some 
powerful stimulant which will not let 
them rest; it is the actual sins they 
commit, of which they are usually 
aware, though they do not realize what 
the open or secret consequences are, 
not least for their own souls. There is 
no way of escape short of the painful 
acknowledgment — of 
confession, 


these sins, by 
renunciation, restitution 


(wherever this is possible), and the 
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amendment of life by a fresh resolution, 
relying upon divine grace for strength 
and help—this is the only way, accord- 
ing to the Gospel, that leads to peace 
of soul and harmony within the citadel 
of man’s own nature. This the Chris- 
tian Gospel proclaims from the outset; 
and it not only proclaims this, but it 
also provides the remedy, the regimen, 
the new way of life which means the 
overcoming of sin—and of sinfulness 
—step by step along the pathway of 
holiness. 

If we listen to our modern psychia- 
trists, it will be clear that one of the 
chief expressions of the deep-seated 
anxiety and insecurity of many persons 
is an attitude of censoriousness and 
constant criticism of others, the reflec- 
tion of a determination to impose one’s 
own will upon them. Far from char- 
acterizing a noble, masterful, magnetic 
personality, it is usually associated with 
a fussy, spinsterish, wholly negative 
standard of behavior. How often such 
persons begin a conversation, “I don’t 
like so-and-so; I detest her voice; I 
can’t bear living like this!”” The young 
parish minister on his calls will soon 
become acquainted with such persons 
—though I must say he will find most 
of them among the mixed multitude 
that attach themselves to the fringes 
of the congregation, rather than among 
the regular communicants, who are 
better bred and better disciplined folk, 
as a rule. The Gospel provides a cure 
for such censoriousness: “Judge not, 
that you be not judged!” The Pharisee 
who despised publicans, and thanked 
God- he was ““not as other men are” 
(listing their vices as he did so!), is 
the counterfoil to the penitent who 
goes home at peace with God. “What 
shall this man do?—What is that to 
thee? Feed my sheep!” Tend to your 
own shepherding! It is a source of real 
confidence and security to find out for 
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oneself that God is really running the 
aniverse, and that quite a number of 
problems are not ours at all, but His! 
Once a Christian has discovered this, 
and no longer feels obligated—or en- 
titled—to pass judgment on everyone 
ground him, the lust to coerce and to 
censor begins to die down in him, and 
the Holy Spirit is set free to do His 
perfect work of transforming a human 
life. 

Such a person then wins others by 
the gracious attractiveness of example, 
by his own mastery of self, by the radi- 
ance of sheer goodness, gentleness and 
love, by the sweet pursuasion of a 
Christ-like character, by the very lov- 
ing-kindness of God reflected in his 
words and ways. This is a force far 
greater than any coercion can possibly 
bring to bear; and the silent rebukes 
of such a character are far more effec- 
tice than the articulate judgments of 
the critic. “Let the righteous smite me, 
friendly.” “Thy rebukes (i.e., God’s 
rebukes, not men’s) have broken my 
heart.” “Who is he that condemns?” 
asks Paul. “It is Christ’—the very 
one who died for us! Even Plato 
caught a glimpse of this truth, as we 
may see if we set the Pharedrus and 
the Republic side by side. Absolute 
justice calls for censors and judges; 
but the divine teacher, who possesses 
insight into the souls of men, deals 
more gently with human frailty. 


NE WONDERS if this principle 
may not be applicable on a far 
wider scale, even on that of the whole 
world, and if eventually the 
will not be so applied in its process 
of “leavening the whole lump.” One 
wonders, eg., if it may not have 
been a mistake—a naive and perhaps 
excusable one, had it not 
utterly tragic a blunder—to 
that the adoption of a “democratic” 
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type of government would solve all of 
Europe’s political problems; as if 
Marxism, Lenin, and Trotsky, on one 
hand, and the Weimar ®epublic on the 
other, marked the fresh dawn of the 
Kingdom of God at the end of World 
War I—forgetting, in a spirit of ami- 
able coercion, that democracy is easily 
prostituted to the worst ends, and that 
very often it has provided a false front 
for the most wicked of self-interested 
manipulators of human affairs. One 
wonders if international censoriousness 
and coercion—certainly the chief factor 
in the political anxiety of many nations 
today—cannot be met by a refusal to 
dictate the political organization and 
formulas by which men live; as if there 
could be only one satisfactory type of 
political organization, and as if mon- 
archy, or republicanism, or benevolent 
oligarchy, or perhaps some other sys- 
tem or combination of systems, were 
the key to human happiness in every 
quarter of the globe! 
The plain fact is, 
simply poison in certain 
areas of human society, even as tyran- 
ny or oligarchy is poison in others. If 
the Gospel ever really penetrates and 
leavens the whole of human society, it 
will do something that no political 
formula or system of organization has 
ever done; it will transform men and 
their motivation, and bring the prob- 
lems of human relations, both public 
and private, at least somewhat closer 
within range of a solution. All this we 
believe, even while we refuse to identify 
the Christian religion with any particu- 
lar “social gospel,” and insist that its 
ultimate goals lie beyond this realm of 
time and space, in the kingdom of final 
reality, in the realm of true being, 
where God and the soul are ultimate, 
and where “the pure in heart shall see 
God,” in the endless bliss of the beatific 
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And so the sacred ministry to which 
we are dedicated is the ministry of a 
Gospel which has faced the situation 
of world-wide anxiety more than once 
hitherto, indeed from the beginning of 
its proclamation, and has had, since 
the beginning, a definite solution for 
the problem. But how are we to go 
about our task? I should say that the 
greatest needs of the world today— 
so far as they relate to the ministry— 
are still the old three: religious educa- 
tion, pastoral work, and preaching. 
Fashionable shortcuts, not to say fads, 
are proposed from time to time, but 
they are superficial. The cultivation of 
the religious life in a parish, as in a 
person, takes a long time and requires 
patience, insight, and the authority of 
a winsome example. I should say (out 
of many years experience as a pastor, 
a third of my ministry) that a program 
of thorough religious education, plus 
continual, conscientious, unceasing pas- 
toral work, plus a teaching pulpit, all 
of which are centered in regular public 
worship in the parish church, does 
more to meet the crushing anxieties 
of men and women than any other I 
have seen. 

It is normal—it treats man as he 
actually is, and deals with people where 
they actually live, not on some plane 
of theoretical or imaginary attainment ; 
it is objective; it has no patent medi- 
cines to hawk, no tricks of self-admin- 
tered delusion; it is honest; it lets 
people be drawn by the love of God, 


and not just the fear of him—or per- 
haps, by the fear of consequences, eg. 
Communism, or Russia, or atomic 
bombs, or guided missiles; it brings 
people within the area of divine grace, 
which is a power not themselves and 
far superior to their own strength, en- 
abling them to do the will of God; it 
relies upon the infusion of the Holy 
Spirit, and the Holy Spirit transforms 
crude, raw human nature, making it 
somewhat more like the divine; it ac- 
complishes the forgiveness of sin and 
encourages the new life of penitence, 
reformation, restoration, and restitu- 
tion—men and women are actually 
made over by this Gospel, not superfi- 
cially but fundamentally. And so, being 
based on reality, i.e., on the nature of 
things as they actually are, and facing 
conditions as they indubitably exist 
here and now, this Gospel brings a 
power into human life that steadies, 
supports, and gives inner security, no 
matter what tempests rage without, no 
matter what terrors stalk within the 
troubled imagination of whole nations 
of men. 


But the minister of this Gospel must 
be a person who takes it in utter ear- 
nestness, and whois himself in steady 
contact with that world of inner reality 
by which it lives, something not only 
historical, and rooted in the past, but 
eternally real and unchanging and as 
true today as when it was first re- 
vealed. 


Wisdom Can't Be Told 


eo he had grown rich at last, and thought to transmit to his only son all the 
cut-and-dried experience which he himself had purchased at the price of 


his lost illusions; a noble last illusion of age . 


. . —Batzac 
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A Psychiatrist’s Thoughts on Good and Evil 


When We Have Faced the Evil in Ourselves 


We Become Stronger in Dealing with 


Evil in Others 


BY CARL BINGER, M.D. 


Associate Professor of Clinical Psychiatry, 
Cornell University Medical College, 
New York 


HILOSOPHERS and men of re- 

ligion have always been concerned 
with the subject of good and evil. My 
own right to deal with this is neither 
as a philosopher nor as a man of re- 
ligion, but as a physician and psychi- 
atrist who is, of necessity, constantly 
brought face to face with the tragedy 
in people’s lives. Even if this were not 
my experience I should be oppressed 
—perhaps staggered by the daily ac- 
count of crime and brutality that all 
but floods us and by the violent con- 
vulsions that shake our world. Who, 
indeed, is not? 

Since, by training and practice, I 
have been taught always to look for 
causes and then to aim at the preven- 
tion of disorders, always to try to 
make a diagnosis before prescribing 
treatment, it will not surprise you if, in 
reaching my conclusions, I have used 


this same empirical approach to the 
problem before us. 

A scientist usually begins his dis- 
course with a definition of terms. This 
I know you will not demand of me. To 
define good and evil is the prerogative 
of minds such as Aristotle’s and 
Spinoza’s. 

The great evil in the world is man’s 
inhumanity to man. If all men were 
good this evil would not exist. If all 
men were good there would be no 
wars. If all men were good there would 
probably, with the available technical 
knowledge now at their disposal, be 
less poverty, starvation, and want. We 
are far from such a happy state. But 
we do know a good deal about those 
influences that incline some toward the 
good of their fellow man and others 
toward their destruction and undoing. 
This is a very important thing to have 
learned. 

The discoveries of the last fifty 
years have added much to this know- 
ledge. They have taught us that the 
choices which men make between good 
and evil are more dependent on the in- 
fluences brought to bear on them in 
their formative years than on anything 
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else. Among these influences we must, 
of course, include the political and so- 
cial situations into which they were 
born, but more important still are the 
intimate personal relations with their 
families, especially with their parents 
or guardians. These last are of pre- 
eminent importance. 

The inventors of the Big Lie and 
the advocates of violence, or the com- 
mon thief or sex offender are usually 
no accidents of birth. They are much 
more likely to be the products of their 
own past, of their childhood. There- 
fore, our problems seems to be in the 
way people are treated in their early 
years, and the first six years are of 
special significance. In this short span 
are sown many of the seeds of subse- 
quent good and evil. If this tender and 
formative period can be somewhat 
safeguarded we can begin to strike at 
the root of the evil we see all about us. 


ET US now have a look at these 
impressionable years to see what 
is so important about them. Let us see 
why the normal reactions of the infant 
do not work in the world of grown 
people. The years of infancy are, of 
course, the years of helplessness, when 
to be left alone or abandoned means to 
perish. A baby cannot pull up an ex- 
tra blanket when it is cold, change it- 
self when it is wet or get food for it- 
self when it is hungry. That is obvious. 
Therefore, a baby is entirely depend- 
ent for its existence on its parents. 
The instinct to survive is perhaps 
the strongest one in all living creatures. 
When a baby’s survival is threatened it 
will do the only thing a baby knows 
how to do, which is to kick and scream. 
We all are acquainted with people 
who continue to be dependent and help- 
less throughout life. They will not 
make an effort for themselves. They 
expect other people to wait on them 
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and to take care of them. They would 
rather live on the dole than do a day’s 
work. It never occurs to them to do 
anything for anyone else. If they are 
poor we call them “lazy bums.” If they 
are well-to-do we call them the “idle 
rich.” Neither are contributing mem- 
bers of society, because neither have 
been weaned from their infantile de- 
pendence or learned that there can be 
pleasure in effort and double pleasure 
in the rewards that follow effort. And 
we certainly all know people who kick 
and scream when they don’t get what 
they want when they want it. This may 
be nothing more than an unpleasant 
and boorish trait, in itself perhaps not 
an evil one. But such people can be a 
dangerous force in the adult world be- 
cause they form the army of malcon- 
tents, all too easily marshalled by some 
leader who can scream louder and kick 
harder and who knows how to exploit 
them or cajole them with false 
promises. 

Let me go on with a description of 
some other characteristics of infancy 
and childhood. These are the years 
when the child first learns something 
about the world he lives in. There are 
objects beyond his fingers and toes and 
other people besides his mother—some 
of them mean ones and some of them 
frightening ones. 

A child will be exposed to such peo- 
ple. He cannot be brought up under a 
glass jar. His unhappy experiences will 
not hurt him if he is surrounded by 
warmth and the feeling of being loved. 
This will usually protect him from per- 
manent injury. But without warmth 
and love even seemingly trivial inci- 
dents can harm him. 

One of the greatest injuries that can 
be done a child is to twist his character, 
to damage his personality. If this hap- 
pens he can, for example, turn into a 
greedy, self-seeking person who looks 
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upon the world as hostile. This is the 
kind of evil that we want to prevent. 
We should remember that grown men 
and women have more efficient means 
at their disposal for getting what they 
want than crying and running to their 
motheis. They can turn into dishonest 
business men or corrupt peliucians; 
they can use force and cunning, they 
can cheat and steal and kill to get 
what they want. 

I will not worry you by recounting 
all the harmful things we can do to our 
children in the name of training them 
to be good citizens. What we do is, on 
the whole, less important than how we 
feel about them, because children un- 
derstand the language of feeling. 

The point I wish to make is that 
what we recognize as evil in men’s be- 
havior is often nothing more than the 
survival and extension into their adult 
years of attitudes that were natural 
and normal in their infancy. This is 
not to say that everything childish 
about us is bad. Far from it, our child- 
ish impulses are often the principal 
sources of our legitimate pleasure and 
enjoyment and of our creative genius. 
But if these impulses remain blind to 
reality and do not take into account the 
needs of others then they can become 
dangerous and destructive. When you 
consider that an adult has more power, 
more resourcefulness and more in- 
genuity than an infant, you can readily 
see how much more harm he can do, 
especially if his childish impulses are 
reinforced by the passions of a full- 
grown man. 


HAVE already intimated how some 
harmless traits in the child—his 
helplessness and dependence, for ex- 
ample; his impatience and protests— 
if carried over in excessive degree into 
adulthood—can be socially destructive. 
But there are other unfortunate char- 


acteristics in many grown men and 
women which it is easy to trace back to 
their counterpart in young children. 
Among these I could mention exces- 
sive vanity and self-love, inability to 
form tender and enduring attachments, 
the incapacity to see the other person’s 
point of view, to recognize when his 
feelings are hurt and that his rights 
are as important as ours. These quali- 
ties are, of course, natural to a small 
child. When they persist into adult life 
they disrupt good relations with others, 
both personal and social. They are re- 
sponsible for much of the tragedy in 
human lives. I think that we can attrib- 
ute many, perhaps most, bad marriages 
to them, not to mention civil strife and 
perhaps even the conflicts and passions 
that lead to war. 

I do not wish to over-simplify all of 
this, nor yet to be misunderstood. It is 
not my view that an unhappy, unloved, 
rejected child is inevitably headed 
straight for doom and will end in the 
police lineup; nor yet that one who has 
been cherished and protected will nec- 
essarily turn into a good, useful, and 
contributing member cf society. This 
is not true. There are people such, for 
example, as Ethel Waters, the Negro 
singer, who describes herself in her 
autobiography—His Eye is on the 
Sparrow—as a child of rape, sur- 
rounded by prostitutes and panderers 
and drug addicts and yet she turned 
into a warm and giving and creative 
person. One recognizes in her child- 
hood the 
Old Testament figure of her grand- 
mother with whom she seems to have 


stalwart, uncompromising 


identified herself and who kept her 
from social destruction. And there are 
probably with 


people emotionally 


healthy childhoods who later succumb 
to evil influences, though I am by -no 
means sure that this happens, except 
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under the cataclysmic conditions of 
revolution. 

By and large what I have said is 
true: that the atmosphere of early 
childhood determines the outcome, just 
as the soil and the sunlight does for a 
plant. This is not to say that nothing 
can be done later in life to remedy de- 
fects. If this were true we might as 
well throw up the sponge. But we 
cannot return children to their 
mother’s wombs nor send grown men 
and women back to the nursery to have 
them done over for our benefit. We 
have to deal with people as we find 
them—at all ages. Our problem is how 
to get along with those who are infan- 
tile, irrational, and therefore evil. 

Organized society has not accepted 
the principle of turning the other 
cheek; nor do we really believe that 
the meek shall inherit the earth. We 
believe in strength and in courage and 
in defending our hard-won liberties 
even with force if necessary. We do not 
believe in inflicting wanton damage on 
helpless people. 

When we are confronted with 
enemies whom we regard as evil, what 
shall we do? Shall we immediately be- 
come as they? Shall we say: “The only 
language they understand is force?” 
That is not true of men or women or 
children or criminals or dogs. I doubt 
whether it is true of all Russians. Of 
course, we must prepare to defend our- 
selves against them. But we will be 
stronger in defense if we recognize 
that one of the greatest dangers that 
confronts us is the infantile, irrational 
and evil in ourselves. What shall we 
do about the injustices in our own so- 
ciety and our own tendencies to vio- 
lence, to discrimination and to the ex- 
ploitation of other people? 


HEN we have tackled this prob- 
lem of evil in ourselves by fac- 
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ing up to it we shall be stronger in our 
defense and we shall have something 
to offer to the rest of the world which 
may go far to undermine the evil 
power of our enemies. 

How are we to undertake ,such a 
stupendous task? I have already stated 
that the most important step is the 
preventive one—to protect small chil- 
dren by a better understanding of their 
needs and by some knowledge of how 
they develop emotionally, as well as 
physically. This knowledge has already 
changed some of our pet notions about 
them; for example, we have given up 
the romantic and sentimental concep- 
tion of Jean Jacque Rousseau that 
children are spotless little creatures 
who come into the world pure, only 
to be corrupted and defiled by our 
nasty civilization. On the other hand, 
the idea of original sin is no longer 
literally accepted. Instead of these ideas 
modern scientists see that children have 
potentialities for both good and evil. 

It is their parents and the social 
situation in which children grow up 
that determine their fate, that decide 
pretty much what the end result will 
be. Each day several million barbarians 
are born into the world who have 
somehow to be civilized. Whether they 
remain barbarians for life is the re- 
sponsibility of mothers and fathers and 
of the society in which they live. We 
will not succeed in civilizing them by 
beginning too early or trying too hard. 

There is, however, no use in scold- 
ing parents and telling them to be 
loving and warm toward their children. 
Many people, because of their own 
emotionally starved youth, are incap- 
able of that. Besides we cannot love 
all of our children all of the time or 
love them all equally. And many par- 
ents are too beaten down by the hard 
facts of life, too impoverished, over- 
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worked, and tired to be more than ir- 
ritable with their offspring. The worst 
attitude toward them is indifference, 
neglect, and harshness. The best atti- 
tude is warmth, devotion, and love, 
and by this I do not mean sentimental- 
ity or coddling, but respect, a willing- 
ness to understand, to help and to en- 
courage. 

It may seem quixotic of me to talk 
to you in terms of child rearing as a 
way to confront the cruelty, squalor, 
ignorance, and suffering that man in- 
flicts on himself and on others and 
that engulfs most of humanity. I know 
of no shortcut to the millenium and I 
see no alternative to taking a long- 
distance view of man and his problems. 

I have some faith that a realization 
of the meaning of evil in the develop- 
mental sense in which I have tried to 
define it will make a difference. We 
cannot banish evil by threats or pun- 
ishment, but only by education. I use 
this word in its original sense of “lead- 
ing forth’: leading forth men and 
women from their unconscious, infan- 
tile, savage, primitive selves to a more 
aware and complete state of develop- 
ment. This is the Telos of Aristotle: 
the aim of a living organism to realize 
the potentiality of its nature, to grow 
into a perfect specimen of its species. 


HE PROCESS of maturation de- 
pends, of course, greatly upon our 
relations with others. It is no narcis- 
sistic, solitary, or self-centered enter- 
prise. Christ taught us that love is the 
essence of all good human relations. 
But we cannot prescribe love, nor even 
love our neighbor—much less our 
enemies—on command. We can try to 
understand them, try to let them know 
that we are well disposed toward them 
and ready to give them equal rights. 
We can achieve the capacity to give 


and to receive love only through per- 
sonal growth, and growth usually en- 
tails suffering and sacrifice. But this is 
no reason to extol suffering for the 
sake of suffering. Isn’t there enough 
of it in this world without our making 
a full time job of it? Nor can I see 
any virtue in sacrifice for the sake of 
sacrifice, unless it be for a great and 
selfless cause. People who have the 
capacity for love usually do not re- 
quire the services of a psychiatrist. If 
they have been too badly damaged in 
childhood the possibility of their full 
spiritual development is greatly dim- 
inished. 

Perhaps the church can play a major 
part in holding up to us an ideal of 
feeling and conduct that can at least be 
approximated, if not attained. This 
must not be at too great variance from 
the realities of our existence and must 
take into account our aggressions and 
the difficulties we have in learning to 
love. Injunctions and imprecations will 
not make us love. The sense of guilt 
under which all of us groan is already 
heavy enough. There is no sin in plea- 
sure, nor in material success, if these 
are not won at the expense of others. 
Life, I think should be a delightful, 
if earnest, business. 

We have great need for vigorous 
statement and restatement of the things 
we, in America, mean to live by. There 
is‘an emptiness, a loneliness and an 
aimlessness in modern man that suc- 
cess, approbation, and directives from 
without cannot remedy. I hope that the 
church will keep before us not only 
concern for our fellow men but the 
need for quiet, courageous introspec- 
tion and those inner values now all but 
lost in the shuffle: a respect for 


thought, a sense of sincerity and a 
sense of truth. 
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Clinical Pastoral Training 


As a Hospital Medium in Public Relations 


BY ERNEST E. BRUDER 


Protestant Chaplain, Saint Elizabeths Hos- 
pital, Washington, D. C. 


T HAS long been recognized that 

the mental hospital provides a 
unique opportunity for understanding 
problems in interpersonal relations. 
There seems to be considerable evi- 
dence that a significant number of our 
patients are the product of a “broken 
home.” From our work with these 
patients, especially as we gain more 
dynamic understanding as to what has 
happened to them, we come to learn a 
great deal of what their kind of back- 
ground can mean. Such insights are 
needed by our communities. Within 
the hospital we have an ideal oppor- 
tunity to provide a training ground 
for investigating such problems in liv- 
ing. At the same time through such 
programs there can be developed a 
most effective medium for public re- 
lations. 

In 1925, Dr. Anton T. Boisen, the 
founder of the modern clinical pastoral 


training movement, recognized the 

This paper was presented before The 
American Psychiatric Association, Los 
Angeles, California, at its last National 


Conference May 7, 1953. 


contribution the mental hospital could 
make toward education. While he him- 
self was a patient, he obtained first- 
hand evidence of the lack of under- 
standing between the community and 
the hospital. Noting not only the neg- 
lect of the community clergy in visit- 
ing the patients, but also the harm- 
ful sermons that were preached by 
those who took the usual Sunday 
afternoon services, he determined to 
attempt two educational goals. In the 
first place, he hoped to set up pro- 
grams of training so that a clergyman 
might be able to supplement his sem- 
inary education and thus provide men- 
tal hospitals with a clinically trained 
religious ministry. In the second place, 
he wanted to use the mental hospital 
as a training ground for the clergy 
in order that they might have a first- 
hand experience working with people 
who have major problems in living. 
In this way they could gain more ap- 
preciation and understanding of the 
meaning of human behavior than class- 
room study could provide. These two 
goals continue to be the basic em- 
phases in all programs of clinical 
pastoral training. 

has demon- 


Experience already 


strated that where theological students 
and community clergy have come into 
the hospital to study, very positive 
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results can be obtained. Not only is 
the hospital able to share with this 
significant community group its un- 
derstandings of the nature of mental 
illness and the problems associated 
with the care of the mentally ill, but 
it achieves in some measure the goals 
of preventive psychiatry. The object 
of this paper is to show something 
of the ways in which such programs of 
training can aid the hospital in effect- 
ing the kind of public relations which 
will facilitate the performance of its 
own function in the community. 


LINICAL pastoral training can 

be termed a supervised experience 
which provides theological students 
and clergymen with opportunities for 
intensive clinical study of problems 
in interpersonal relationships. It seeks 
to make clear, in understanding and 
practice, the resources, methods, and 
meanings of religion as these are ex- 
pressed through pastoral care. It usual- 
ly requires that the student be in the 
hospital full-time for a period of at 
least twelve weeks, during which time 
he functions as a member of the Chap- 
lains’ Department. There are modifi- 
cations in the length of time required 
in various courses, as will be indi- 
cated, but for the purpose of this paper 
the twelve weeks of full-time exper- 
ience in the hospital will be considered 
normative. 

Clinical pastoral training has been 
offered at Saint Elizabeths Hospital 
since 1945. During this period 148 
clergymen or seminarians have re- 
ceived training on one or more of the 
foliowing four levels. 

1, Part-time Courses for the Com- 
munity Clergy. These courses, four of 
which have been offered to a total of 
thirty clergymen, are called “An In- 
troduction to Clinical Pastoral Train- 
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ing.” They are usually for one full 
day, or one half day per week for 
twelve weeks. They are intended pri- 
marily to help the community clergy- 
man develop a more effective pastoral 
ministry, both to his parishioner who 
is ill, and to the members of the 
patient’s family. Hence the course 
offers lectures and seminars to pro- 
vide some understanding of the men- 
tally ill person as we find him in the 
hospital, the administrative problems 
associated with mental illness, and the 
pastoral concerns which would develop 
from these special situations. As part 
of the program the clergymen not only 
tour the hospital but also visit with 
some of the patients. 

It is required that a candidate for 
training must be in the parish mini- 
stry, or in some ministerial capacity 
related to pastoral work, and have 
had a personal interview with the 
chaplain supervisor. 

2. The Student Chaplain. The 
next level of training is that of the 
Student Chaplain. These courses, ten 
of which have been given at Saint 
Elizabeths Hospital to 118 students, 
run twelve weeks, full-time, during 
which time the student is required to 
participate in all the activities of the 
chaplains’ department. If at all pos- 
sible, the student is encouraged to 
live in residence. Such programs are 
designed for seminary students who 
obtain their training as part of their 
preparation for a parish ministry. 
These students come to the hospital 
to gain some understanding of the 
mentally ill person, the administrative 
procedures and problems in dealing 
with such people, and above all, both 
the pastoral and religious concerns in 
any ministry to them. In the process 
of the training experience there comes 
to be a major focus on the dynamics 
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of interpersonal processes especially 
as these involve the student. Experi- 
ence has demonstrated that one does 
not easily seek to interview a men- 
tally ill patient without becoming 
very much aware of one’s own methods 
of operating in the interpersonal pro- 
cess. 

In order to be accepted for any 
such program of training, a student 
must have his Bachelor’s degree, have 
completed one full year in a recognized 
theological seminary, and have been 
interviewed and recommended by 
such an accrediting and certifying 
body as The Council for Clinical 
Training, Inc. 

3. The Chaplain Intern. When we 
get to the third level of training we 
automatically become concerned with 
men interested in specialized training 
for a ministry to the mentally ill. It is 
recognized and stressed by standards- 
making bodies such as The Council for 
Clinical Training, Inc., and The As- 
sociation of Mental Hospital Chaplains, 
that this ministry requires intensive 
preparation. Hence a period of at least 
one full year in the hospital is demand- 
ed for accreditation. 


T IS required that candidates for 

training shall have been ordained to 
the ministry with full college and semi- 
nary preparation. No candidate is ac- 
cepted for training who has not been 
personally interviewed and recom- 
mended. 


4. The Chaplain Resident. The 
fourth level has been termed the Chap- 
lain Resident and represents an addi- 
tional full year of training in the hos- 
pital following the initial year as Chap- 
lain Intern. Candidates for training are 
usually men intending to specialize not 
only in an institutional ministry, but 
also to obtain accreditation as Chap- 


lain Supervisors of clinical pastoral 
training programs. In some instances, 
men seek training in order to prepare 
themselves to teach in the pastoral 
theology department of a theological 
seminary. Such training requires addi- 
tional experience in working with 
mentally ill patients, and an under- 
standing of teaching skills in order to 
help them interpret the basic implica- 
tions of the ministry to the hospital 
patient. 


The content of these courses can be 
described briefly. There are lectures 
by staff personnel. These present the 
necessary material to help the student 
gain some understanding of the men- 
tally ill patient, and what the hospital 
does to help him get well. Along with 
these lectures the student attends staff 
conferences and in this way has an op- 
portunity to see and hear the therapeu- 
tic team at work. The focus of the 
program is personal contact with pa- 
tients, primarily through actual inter- 
viewing as a chaplain (Initial Religious 
Interviews). It comes also in super- 
vised social and recreational contacts, 
as well as when the patient is a member 
of the worshiping congregation. There 
are regular seminars conducted by the 
chaplain supervisor in which the pas- 
toral and religious concerns of a mental 
hospital ministry, mental illness, and 
the dynamics of personality develop- 
ment are discussed. The student is also 
encouraged to do a certain amount of 
reading to supplement the hospital ex- 
perience, but such reading is recognized 
as secondary in importance to the clin- 
ical experience itself. Finally, regular 
personal conferences are held with each 
student. These give him the necessary 
opportunities for further exploration 
of concerns that could not be dealt with 
in the more formalized parts of the 
program. 
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Results in Community Relations 
Already Noted 


One of the first results noted in re- 
sponse to programs of clinical pastoral 
training, is that clergymen have become 
much more interested in mental hos- 
pitals, and are much more concerned 
with visiting parishioners who have 
been hospitalized. At the beginning of 
such programs clergymen have stated 
that they viewed mental illness as ‘just 
another illness’ and that there was no 
trepidation about visiting in the hos- 
pital. Almost invariably these same 
men, as a result of free discussion in 
seminar groups, volunteered the infor- 
mation that they had been very much 
afraid of what might happen to them, 

.or what they might see, when they first 

arrived. However, after being in the 
hospital for a number of weeks, gain- 
ing some understanding of mental ill- 
ness, and socializing some of their 
fears, these same clergymen have fre- 
quently been eager to return to the 
hospital, either for visits with patients, 
or to consult the staff about problems 
they are meeting in the parish. 


It should be added that when a 
clergyman visits a patient in the hos- 
pital, and his attitude is one of accept- 
ing and seeking to understand some- 
thing of what has happened, this can 
have a most salutary effect on the pa- 
tient. We know that many of our pa- 
tients suffer from low self-esteem, and 
consequent feelings of being isolated 
or estranged from their community. 
The call of a friendly clergyman who 
represents to a large extent the con- 
science of the community, can do much 
to help the patient structure some of 
these isolated feelings. Frequently we 
have heard patients say, “Do you mean 
to say a clergyman would visit this 
place, and that you have come to call 
on me?” 


NOTHER contribution which 
such programs have made is that 


‘of aiding the clergyman to detect the 


signs of incipient mental illness. It is 
a well known fact that the clergyman, 
and this is true perhaps of no other 
professional worker, is not only a free 
but welcome visitor in his parishioners’ 
homes. This gives him a unique op- 
portunity to anticipate possible future 
emotional difficulties in living. A good 
illustration of this would be a home 
situation in which undue stress is laid 
on the young children “being good.” 
Frequently such parents feel that this 
is the standard set up for them by their 
church. However, should the pastor 
call and learn of mother’s insistence 
that Johnny not go out and play with 
the other boys, lest he learn bad words 
or get dirty; or that he spend most of 
his time reading or studying ; he would 
be in a position to raise questions about 
this. Another example would be that of 
parishioners having just recently had 
“an intense religious experience” in 
which they heard God talking to them 
and were encouraged to spend hours 
in prayer. Here he could helpfully en- 
courage some consideration of these 
phenomena. Were a psychiatrist to at- 
tempt this with these people, even if 


‘he heard about it in time, the parish- 


ioners would probably dismiss the 
question with great alacrity. For after 
all, who would expect a psychiatrist to 
“understand” the things of religion 
or “the good life.” Where the pastor 
has the confidence of his parishioners, 
and learns something of the above 
mentioned behavior, he might do a 
great deal to obtain for these people 
the very kind of professional attention 
that could ward off a more set or de- 
veloped form of personality maladjust- 
ment. 

This brings us to another major 
contribution made by these programs: 
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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


The first ANNUAL of Pastorat PsycHoocy will be published in January, 
1954. The purpose of the ANNUAL is to bring together significant reference 
material important to ministers, counselors, clinical psychologists, psychiatrists, 
general physicians, and all workers in the field of human behavior. 

A large section of the ANNUAL will be devoted to a special listing and 
description of significant books published within recent years on psychology, 
psychiatry, and counseling, organized and graded by Professor Seward Hiltner 
and several members of our Editorial Advisory Board, on the basis of the read- 
ing level and equipment of the individual reader. It will also contain a listing of 
mental health films and plays, and an article on readings in psychoanalysis with 
a listing of the outstanding books in the field, with particular emphasis on the 
reading of Sigmund Freud’s work. 

In addition, the ANNUAL will contain a listing of psychiatric clincs, 
mental health associations, institutional resources for the treatment of children 
with behavior disorders, marriage counseling services, a statement regarding 
commitment procedures in the various States, a listing of pastoral counseling 
and clinical training resources, a listing of theological schools and seminaries 
with special courses in psychology and human behavior, and a listing of all 
other seminars and special Institutes planned during the year of 1954 in the 
area of mental health; a listing of resources for the treatment of alcoholism, 
narcotic addiction, and many other valuable reference material. The ANNUAL 
will also contain a glossary of psychiatric technical words which appear fre- 
quently in the literature, as well as an Index of materials which appeared in the 
journal during the past year. 

In order to make this ANNUAL as all-inclusive as possible, we ask our 
readers to notify us at once of all conferences, seminars, institutes, pastors’ 
schools, and special courses in pastoral care, psychology, and religion, planned 
for the year of 1954. The editor will also be very grateful for suggestions re- 
garding additional useful material in the area of pastoral psychology which 
should be included in the ANNUAL. 

The ANNUAL will be sent at no extra cost to our subscribers as the regu- 
lar January issue. Additional individual issues may be ordered at $1.00. Special 
quantity prices for theological schools and seminaries, mental health associations, 
and other institutions, will be as follows: 

1 to 4 copies — $1.00 per copy 
5 to 24 copies — $0.75 per copy 
25 to 99 copies — $0.60 per copy 
100 or over $0.50 per copy 
PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 
Great Neck, N. Y. 


my 

Please enter our order for ...... copies of the January, 1954 ANNUAL 
of PastoraL PsycHOLoGy @ $...... per copy. (_] Check enclosed. [] Bill 
when shipped. 
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we have found clergymen much more 


see a psychiatrist is to commit sin,”} derst 
accepting of both the discipline of psy- would be a valuable mental health gain | emi: 
chiatry and its contribution in amelio- dent: 


rating problems in living. One sees this ie CERTAIN areas of the country, one « 
in the lessening of defensiveness and “Religion and Psychiatry Seminars” 


in at 
the growing number of referrals made have been organized. The author is a} tion 
by clergymen. Where one has been participant in one of these and knows} wou! 
helped to understand more of the role a number of the members of another} Eliz: 
and function of another professional  [t is significant that these groups have J Care 
worker, and has been able to clarify either arisen from or as a consequence § ques 
his own professional relationship, it of clinical pastoral training programs ingt 
becomes much easier to refer people to These seminars have already done af} sam 
the sources from which the kind of great deal to remove the misunder-§ men 
help they need can come. Here not only standing and ignorance both disciplines § dent 
is the psychiatrist enabled to do his share about each other. Where the} acac 
work, but the patient gets the help he aims of such seminars are frankly the | deg 
needs, and the clergyman is freed from sharing of mutual interests—working 
the obligation to undertake what he is with people—and the goals, methods, | 
not trained to do. and techniques by which we perform C 
We have also found that there has our function are explored in the free} face 
been a decrease in the tendency among give and take of open discussion, the J helr 
the clergy with some such training to inevitable result can only be greater § crit 


make any sweeping generalizations 
concerning religion and_ psychiatry. 
This is still a major trouble spot in the 
relationship between both disciplines, 


clarification and understanding between J but 
both groups. A significant illustration 
here would be the experience of a 
seminary professor active in one of 


one 
aided and abetted by individuals from these groups. When he got first-hand} mu 
both professional groups. Among the information about the disturbed be- 9 fica 
clergy we find considerable suspicion havior of one of his students, he im- | me 
about psychiatry and psychiatrists, and mediately sought out a psychiatrist in } ler 


almost invariably at the beginning of 
our programs, we are forced to face 
the concern that “religion has sold out 
to psychiatry.” This is seen in the con- 
siderable resistance to learning psychi- 
atry met with in students. It is pointed 


the group and was able to effect a re-} rec 
ferral. A year later the psychiatrist J cha 
verified that this referral helped the J sys 
student avoid what might easily have | opi 
turned out to be an illness that would J dor 
require hospitalization. the 


up in the student who, following his 
dawning awareness of his own inter- 
personal difficulties, saw a psychiatrist 
for a consultation. When advised to 
undertake therapy he countered with, 
“IT should have more faith; then I 
wouldn’t need therapy: to get treat- 
ment is to show that I don’t trust God.” 
Anything that can be done by way of 
mitigating against such ideas in the 
community, and to eliminate the 
preaching of certain clergy that “to 


Another evidence of growing aware- 
ness of the contribution psychiatry can 
make is found in the recent action of 
one church communion. The Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church, in General 
Conference in 1949, set forth in a de- 
tailed canonical requirement that all 
candidates for ordination to the minis- 
try must first have passed a psychiatric 
examination in addition to the regular 
medical examination. 

One more evidence of this new un- 
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derstanding is that some theological 
seminaries already require their stu- 
dents to have completed satisfactorily 
one quarter of clinical pastoral training 
in an accredited center before gradua- 
tion and ordination. Another indication 
would be that the course given at Saint 
Elizabeths Hospital, “The Pastoral 
Care of the Mentally Ill,” was re- 
quested and is sponsored by the Wash- 
ington Federation of Churches. This 
same Federation has made arrange- 
ments with a local seminary so that stu- 
dents in these courses seeking to obtain 
academic credit toward an advanced 
degree can do so. 


REATING awareness within the 

clergy of some of the problems 
faced by the hospital in its attempt to 
help people get well, not only lessens 
criticism of the hospital administration, 
but gains a powerful community ally 
sensitized to the difficulties under 
which the hospital labors. As a result, 
one can anticipate an enlightened com- 
munity interest which can be a signi- 
ficant factor in securing realistic re- 
medial action for administrative prob- 
lems. It is a recognized fact, that in 
recent years there have been significant 
changes in some state mental hospital 
systems, as a result of informed public 
opinion demanding that something be 
done to make possible a more effective 
therapeutic program. 

However, there is an even greater 
area in which an informed community 
clergy can make a constructive con- 
tribution to the hospital. This consists 
in the promotion of a positive program 
of mental health. By this the public 
comes to see mental illness as some- 
thing for which a great deal can be 
done, provided the stigma associated 
with it has been removed, and early 
treatment and care have been effected. 
By virtue of the clergyman’s develop- 
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ing understanding of the meaning vi 
mental illness, and his lessened fear and 
suspicion of both psychiatrists and psy- 
chiatry itself, we have found that staff 
personnel have been invited to speak to 
church groups. This provides an in- 
valuable medium not only in offering 
some awareness of the meaning of 
mental illness but can succeed in mak- 
ing possible the proper community 
climate in which our discharged pa- 
tients will find it easier to make an ad- 
justment. 

What has been said so far has dealt 
largely with what might be called the 
direct contribution such programs 
make to the hospital and its concerns. 
In some measure clinical pastoral train- 
ing provides even more far-reaching 
goals. There have been numerous ex- 
amples that as a direct result of these 
programs, clergymen who have gained 
greater understanding of interpersonal 
relations find themselves with a much 
different orientation to human needs. 
One minister indicated this in his com- 
ment that he found he could no longer 
preach condemnatory or judgmental 
sermons. He had always been puzzled 
by the earlier response of his congrega- 
tion. Instead of being helped by what 
he felt was a good sermon, they 
wanted to argue with him. Now he 
finds that his preaching is much more 
a sharing with his congregation of the 
things he has found meaningful and 
supportive in his own life. The re- 
sponse to these sermons is much dif- 
ferent! People have come to him say- 
ing that they have been helped, and 
that they can “see things differently 
now,” so that they feel they can deal 
much more realistically with the things 
that formerly caused them grief. 

Not a few of the men who have had 
training state that some of their own 
distinctive religious resources have 


come to have more meaning for them. 
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and receive free of charge .. . 
No reader of Pastorat 
afford net to be a member of the 
all toral Psychology Book Club. Join 
and with no obligation whatsoever 
ceive free... 
SEX ETHICS AND 
3 
THE KINSEY REPO 
. A complete and incisive analysis 
by SEWARD HILTNER 
(Bookstore Price—$3.00) 
3 
The 
Your Gift For Enrolling Now in] poo 
Pastoral Psychology Book Club } expa 
tora 


IN ALL their uncompromising frankness, the Kinsey Reports represent tf} chos 
only scientific survey attempt to analyze the sex urges and outlets of men al boa 
women in the grip of modern life. It is essential that every minister not om} expe 
read and digest these reports, but that he understand fully the psychologied ject 
moral, and spiritual implications of the statistical “evidence” contained 


them. In Sex Ethics and the Kinsey Reports a leading Christian minister-p4’ ven 
chologist turns his penetrating insight and years of scholarship on the nq '™ 
scientific storm center, analyzing, evaluating, and interpreting the Ki o‘- 
findings with a thoroughness and incisiveness that can be found in no 0 “ 


analysis of the same subject. A clear picture evolves which the minister 
use as the basis for deeper understanding of the complicated and varied emf, a 
tional problems of human beings. 
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* You accept only books ' 


chosen by an editorial 
board of the foremost 
exponents of the sub- 
ject. 


you want — no mini- 
mum purchase obliga- 
tion, and your satis- 
faction guaranteed. 


A tree Book Dividend 
with each three Selec- 
tions, and total sav- 
ings of 50°/, or more. 


many cases the Club prices represent a 
substantial reduction from those charged 
in bookstores, and in no case will you 
ever need to pay more than the regular 
retail prices. Whenever you have pur- 
chased three Club Selections, you will 
receive a valuable book as a free Divi- 
dend. From time to time there are also 
Special Dividends, in addition to the 
regular ones. The net cost of books you 
acquire through the Club may well be 


Pastoral Psychology Book Club 
Great Neck, New York 


Please enroll me as a member of Pastorat PsycHoLocy Boox 
Cus, and send me, by return mail, FREE OF CHARGE, a copy 
of Sex Ethics and the Kinsey Reports. lt is distinctly under- 
stood that I am in no way obligated. I will receive advance 
notice of each month’s Club Selection, so that I may notify you 
if I do not want it; and I am not required to purchase any 
mimimum number of books in any period of time. Further- 
more, I may return for full credit any Club Selection with 


which I may not be fully satisfied. 


HOW THE CLUB OPERATES 


A CLUB FOR YOU! Pasrtorat Psy- 
cHoLocy Book Ctus was formed 
acquaint today’s minister with the great 
strides which have taken place in the 
new sciences of human behavior which 
will help him to give his people the 
help they need. That is why the mem- 
bers of the Editorial Board, distin- 
guished authorities on pastoral work, 
psychology, and psychiatry have agreed 
to accept the responsibility for selecting 
the Club’s books and overseeing its oper- 
ation. They are your guarantee that the 


NO PURCHASE OBLIGATION. One 
of the most important features of Club 
membership is that you are not obligated 
to purchase any minimum number of 
books during any period. You may take 
every Selection, or you may take none 
at all. You may cancel your membership 
at any time. Your membership includes 
at no cost to you, the monthly “Preview” 
which brings you an authoritative and 
comprehensive review of the current 
Club Selection written by the Editorial 
Board member most experienced in the 
book’s subject matter. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. If for 
any reason whatever you should not be 
fully satisfied with any Club Selection, 
you may return it within 10 days of r2- 
ceiving it and you will be given full credit 
for it. You pay for your purchases from 
the Club by check or money order within 
10 days after you receive them. You will 
find an invoice (bill) in an envelope 
pasted to the outside of the package in 
which your books arrive. Please remem- 
ber to send this invoice back to us with 
your payment, in order that we may 
properly credit your account. 
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For example, they find that the Bible 
has “come alive,” speaking much more 
to “life situations.” It may come as 
something of a shock to discover that, 
like many patients in mental hospitals, 
the Bible too is a record of having to 
accept some of the inevitable resent- 
ments in human living before one is 
able to do something constructive about 
them. Such insights obviously can be 
quite liberating! 


HERE ARE of course many other 
contributions made by these pro- 


grams. It has been discovered that they 
are extremely effective in attaining 
certain immediate personal results for 
the pastor which must inevitably have 
direct bearing on the concerns of pre- 
ventive psychiatry. Perhaps the most 
significant is the development of per- 
sonal insight and awareness of the 
pastor’s own interpersonal processes. 
In a statistical study a majority of stu- 
dents placed this as the first gain of 
the program. There have been num- 
erous instances where pastors have 
sought and obtained personal therapy. 
Often, for the first time, real insight 
is attained as to what takes place in 
the pastor’s work with people. There 
has been a noticeable lessening of the 
pastor’s anxieties in dealing with in- 
dividuals, especially in crisis situations 
such as illness and death. Pastors also 
demonstrate a greater willingness to 
call upon parishioners who are known 
to have personal problems. It has also 
been recognized that increasing his 
knowledge of what makes for adequate 
interpersonal relations, has created a 
desire on the part of the pastor to ini- 
tiate and develop, within the religious 
framework of the church, programs 
which will promote more understand- 
ing of child-parent, peer-group, and 
authority relationships. 

Our experience leads us to conclude 
that where programs of clinical pastor- 
al training have been carefully set up, 
and are offered under adequate and ac- 
credited supervision, they can be a 
most effective means for furthering 
community relations. But in one sense 
this is only a very limited objective. 
In the long run we cannot help but feel 
that it is in such programs that the 
hospital can make a distinctive contri- 
bution to community education. The 
results may well effect some of the 
goals of an adequate mental health 
program. 
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The Egocentric Use of Devotional Literature 


Neurotic Use of Devotional Literature 


Can Block Self-Awareness 


BY JOSEPH HAVENS 


Assistant Professor of Psychology 
Wilmington College, Wilmington, Ohio 


YOUNG woman of the writer’s 
acquaintance, whom we shall call 
Miss L., seemed to find great help and 
support from The Spiritual Letters of 
Dom John Chapman, and later from 
Pere de Caussade’s Abandonment to 
Divine Providence. One of the teach- 
ings of these books which she remem- 
bers as having appealed to her, or which 
was an important influence upon her, 
was concerned with the disregarding 
of one’s feelings. It advised the re- 
ligious reader to live as though feelings, 
particularly disturbing or unpleasant 
ones, were not of the slightest import- 
ance. Whatever feelings one had were 
to be accepted as ‘God’s Will’ and were 
to be left behind as soon as possible. 
God is leading you into perfection ‘by 
ways that you knew not’. . . So do not 
worry, but accept all your imperfections 
—whether past or present—as inevitable, 
and use them as steps up. ... Take 
your imperfect state as God’s Will 
and hug the pain it gives you. 


These words of Dom Chapman illus- 
trate one aspect of the basic message 


of these books, namely, that one is to 
abandon all that happens to the Divine 
Providence; that is, that one is to ac- 
cept everything that happens as God’s 
Will, and thus as something to which 
to be resigned more than as something 
to be understood. 

Many of Dom Chapman’s letters 
were addressed to cloistered Catholic 
nuns who had written him for advice 
about their own spiritual trials. The 
similarity of their problems with those 
of Miss L. led her to an identification 
with the nuns, and to an acceptance of 
the attitudes suggested by Dom Chap- 
man to them. This is the kind of state- 
ment which led Miss L. to feel that 
their problems were her problems: 


You have been in ‘desolation’ and you 
have been hoping that you had found 
the cause in some want of detachment 
from yourself, and God is teaching you 
this in the usual way, by letting you feel 
powerless to get to Him... 


Miss L. was impressed with this be- 
cause it seemed to “speak to her condi- 
tion” ; it described her own inner state 
of ‘desolation,’ and it purported to sug- 
gest the spiritual way to deal with that 
condition. 

Miss L. was given to long periods of 
depression and despair, but she strove 
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desperately to put these feelings out of 
her mind and to live as though every- 
thing were just the same; she refused 
to show outwardly, and tried not to 
admit inwardly, how desperate her in- 
ner condition actually was. Finally, 
however, the ineffectiveness of this 
whole approach became undeniably clear 
and she had to seek help from a psy- 
chologist, who assured her that she 
should abandon this prayer and devo- 
tional reading if it was not helpful or 
meaningful to her. As she progressed 
in therapy, she came to see the com- 
pulsive element in her praying and her 
reading. 

Miss L. has described herself in this 
period as a “moral star”; that is, she 
considered herself an entirely selfless 
and deeply spiritual person. She liked 
specially to think of herself as a person 
with regular periods of prayer and 
meditation, since that, more than any 
other one thing, spelled true religious 
commitment for her. She never allowed 
herself to consider her own feelings, but 
always did what she considered a “re- 
ligious person” would do. She had an 
unusually strong sense of duty, and 
tried to subject her own will to what 
she considered was God’s Will. In 
other words, she was governed largely 
by an idea of herself as a ““God-centered 
person.” It should be clear how devo- 
tional reading strengthened this view 
of herself. We can see how the choosing 
of this kind of reading and the em- 
phasizing of “self-abandonment” led to 
the maintaining and solidifying of this 
particular idea of herself. We can un- 
derstand and appreciate also, however, 
how a person under great inner pres- 
sure and suffering would be led to such 
choices, since they seemed at the time 
to offer one way to achieve a kind of 
inner security. 
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T SHOULD be made clear that in 

this case, as in all the others below, 
the illustration points not to any fault 
in the literature as such but only to a 
fault in the particular use which was 
made of it in this instance. 


The devotional material used in the 
second illustrative case, The Imitation 
of Christ, is of a different nature from 
that of the first. This book was used 
most intensively by the individual con- 
cerned, whom we shall call Mr. P., at 
a time when he felt a need to make re- 
ligious devotion the center of his life. 
He came to the /mitation with an in- 
tense desire to commit himself single- 
mindedly to God. 


The following quotation is a sample 
of the kind of emphasis in the /mitation 
which most appealed to him: 


And if he have great virtue and very fer- 
vent devotion, there is still much want- 
ing to him, namely, the one thing 
necessary for him. 

What is this? That having left all things 
else, he leave also himself, and wholly 
go out of himself, and retain nothing of 
self-love. ... 

Then may he be truly poor in spirit, and 
may say with the Psalmist : “J am alone 
and poor.” 

Yet is there no one richer than such a 
man, none more powerful, none more 
free; who knoweth how to leave him- 
self and all things, and to put himself 
in the very lowest place. 


Some of the other specific teachings of 
this book which he used were : “Love to 
be silent when with others”’ ; “‘Never be 
wholly idle”; “Bear others’ defects 
patiently”; “Always judge well and 
highly of others.”’ All of these emphases 
appealed to him, since they helped him 
to feel the humility which the writer 
urged, and they permitted more single- 
minded concentration on the major task 
of the worship and service of God. 
The concluding lines of the above 
quotation are particularly pertinent to 
an examination of the psychodynamic 
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factors in this case; here the writer 
praises highly the individual who tries 
to achieve this humility and he promises 
such an individual spiritual riches, 
power, and freedom. This picture of 
the saint and spiritual wise man ap- 
pealed greatly to the imagination of 
Mr. P.; thus he was more than willing 
to try to follow advice as to how one 
attained such treasures. There was al- 
ready, of course, an element of spiritual 
superiority even in reading and trying 
to follow such lofty teachings; Mr. P’s 
self-esteem was certainly raised by the 
use of this devotional literature. (This 
is not to say that such motivations are 
wrong or even that they can be dis- 
pensed with, but it is necessary to re- 
cognize them as a significant part of the 
psychodynamic pattern; and, in this 
case, they tended to be more egocentric 
or pathological than the conscious 
thought and purpose of either the writer 
or the reader would admit.) 


But there were factors other than 
merely the bolstering of self-righteous 
feelings. Strangely enough the great 
emphasis on a severe judgment of one- 
self seemed to serve the needs of that 
same self. The self-condemnation was 
not complete, of course, but selective, 
and that selection was made on the 
basis of the teachings of the /mitation 
and on the psychological needs of Mr. 
P.; the self-condemnation was partic- 
ularly strong where the teachings co- 
incided with what the self actually 
wanted to condemn. For instance, Mr. 
P. tended to shy away from ‘feeling- 
relationships’ with others, that is, from 
relationships where he would become so 
involved that he would have to express 
how he really felt about someone, 
either positively or negatively. Thus the 
advice to bear others’ defects and never 
to be critical of them he gladly accepted. 
He tended to fight his inner anxieties by 
pushing himself to work, study, etc., 
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and this also was encouraged by the 
book. In general we could say that the 
extreme self-abnegation taught by the 
author of the /mitation was used partly 
as a means of excluding unacceptable 
thoughts or tendencies from the con- 
scious self. Many of the insecurities 
which always came to Mr. P. in his 
relationships with others were allevi- 
ated at the same time that he enhanced 
his concept of himself as a “religious 
man.” 


WO more cases, which deal with 

the use of “inward guidance,” will 
illustrate a different kind of dynamics. 
Both of them involved the following 
of an “inner voice” which eventually 
came to be recognized as the expression 
of unconscious forces, these forces hav- 
ing gained their power partly from re- 
pressions ‘and suppressions in earlier 
life. 


The first case concerns a middle-aged 
woman who, after reading the advices 
of the Quaker Isaac Penington, had 
been following slight inner impulses 
as if they were the “inner Guide” 
spoken of by the early Quakers. In 
therapy, she came to see the compulsive 
elements in the demands of her “inner 
voice” ; she found it included elements 
of rigidity which she traced to earlier 
influences and tendencies which she 
thought had been outgrown or forgot- 
ten. 


The second case concerns a woman, 
deeply influenced by the writings of 
Glenn Clark and later by Thomas 
Kelley’s Testament of Devotion, who 
came to rely on her inner intuitive- 
promptings as indications of “guid- 
ance.” The advice of a wise minister 
was not enough to dissuade her from 
relying on her “inner voice” in obvious- 
ly neurotic ways. This reliance ranged 
all the way from basic decisions regard- 
ing her children’s welfare to simple 
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things like whether or not to wait for 
someone at the close of a meeting. 
Only when she saw how frequently 
these inner leadings went against her 
real interests and how they caused her 
greater anxiety instead of allaying it, 
did she abandon following them. 

In trying to live up to Glenn Clark’s 
advices regarding prayer, this same 
woman felt a particular urge to 
achieve the kind of absolute forgiving 
ness of others which he asserted was 
a necessary prerequisite to successful 
prayer. In this effort she suppressed or 
forced out of awareness all feelings of 
dislike or criticism or hatred of others. 
This action, as psychologists know so 
well, does not dispose of these negative 
feelings, but merely causes them to be- 
come operative in ways which are not 
under the conscious control of the indi- 
vidual. These unacceptable aspects of 
the self were vigorously excluded from 
the conscious self, but they were cer- 
tainly among the factors which re- 
entered this woman’s thoughts and be- 
havior by means of the inner voice, 
particularly where the leadings of the 
voice were self-defeating or destructive 
rather than positive. 

Here then is a rather clear-cut in- 
stance in which devotional literature 
has actually helped to block the enlarg- 
ing self-awareness of the individual. 
This instance is of especial importance 
because so much devotional literature 
stresses the need for love and forgive- 
ness, but the methods which are offered 
to achieve these ideals seldom take into 
account levels of personality deeper 
than immediate awareness. Modern 
psychotherapy, in contradistinction to 
this, has urged the necessity of recog- 
nizing and “accepting” (not necessarily 
approving) one’s dislikes and hates as 
a part of oneself. Only thus, it says, 
can the individual grow gradually into 
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it for , state of love and forgiveness from the recommender is so highly respected. 
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many problems. Not the least of these 
is the fact that modern psychology and 
psychotherapy do not seem to have any 
generally-accepted frame of reference 
adequate to ‘contain’ or explain the 
higher levels of religious experience. 
Because of this, and because of the na- 
ture of the cases available to the writer, 
the present article has dealt only with 
instances in which the results of the 
use of devotional literature seem to have 
been more negative than positive, more 
in the direction of a static or confining 
kind of religious life than of a growth- 
ful one. A study dealing with the posi- 
tive aspects of this problem certainly 
is needed. 

However, even on the basis of an 
admittedly one-sided investigation, cer- 
tain tentative conclusions can be made. 
First, those who are in positions of guid- 
ing the spiritual seeking of others must 
take responsibility not only for inter- 
esting them in spiritual reading, but 
also for learning something of its dy- 
namic meaning to them ; there is a need, 
in other words, for a new and psycho- 
logically enlightened kind of ‘spiritual 
direction.’ On the part of seekers, there 
is a need to understand that the reading 
of devotional and mystical literature is 
an undertaking which cannot be done 
completely alone without danger—that 
wise guidance in its use can help to in- 
sure that it will be used for spiritual 
growth and not to serve some lesser 
egocentric need. 

From both viewpoints then—that of 
the minister as well as the seeker—the 
old Church teaching that ‘spiritual direc- 
tion’ should always accompany the use 
of devotional literature needs to be re- 
covered. Possibly the present-day 
Church has primary responsibility in 
bringing this about, possibly the pub- 
lishers and writers of devotional mater- 
ial; but it is clearly a responsibility 
which ought to be widely undertaken. 
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A Contemporary Christian View of Sex 


The Meaning of a Sexual Relationship Is Dependent 


Upon Its Inner Meaning to the Persons Involved, 


But the Ultimate Standard for Its Meaning 


ls the Judgment and Love of God 


BY SEWARD HILTNER 


Associate Professor of Pastoral Theology 
Federated Theological Faculty 
The University of Chicago 


N ATTEMPT is made here to 
state a Christian view of sex 
firmly rooted in the biblical view, but 
taking into account the modern know- 
ledge symbolized by developmental un- 
derstanding as a necessary implemen- 
tation of the biblical view. Wherever 
possible, the points are stated in the 
language of the modern world as well 
as in the traditional language of Chris- 
tian theology and ethics. 

It should be said at the outset that 
all these points are inter-related, that 
any one implies and presupposes all 
the others. Like the biblical view itself, 


This article is an adaptation of a chapter 
from Sex Ethics and the Kinsey Reports. 
Copyright 1953 by Association Press and 
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as it has been described, this Christian 
view of sex is a consistent and coherent 
whole. 

1. Since man is a whole or total 
being, sex is good if it serves the ful- 
fillment of man as a total being, that 
is, if it serves God’s will for man. As 
a whole or total being, a personal spirit, 
or a self-transcending organism, man 
is not essentially something ethereal 
with body temporarily attached, nor 
is he an animal with the misfortune 
of a lately-developed brain that com- 
plicates an otherwise simple biological 
existence. Sex for him is neither an 
unhappy reminder of the link that binds 
him to an animal ancestry he has sur- 
passed in other respects, nor is it more 
“real” or “essential” in its biological 
than in its psychological, social, or 
theological aspects. Man’s sex life, 
since man is a total personal spirit 
(spirit, we may recall, includes body), 
can never be merely animal in nature, 
even when man tries to make it so. 

On the other hand, since man’s body 
is man seen from one aspect or per- 
spective, his sex life is not something 
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alien linked to an otherwise free being. 
Since God seeks the fulfillment and 
realization of his creatures according 
to his will for them, he blesses sex that 
it may be used toward that fulfillment. 
Man is neither animal nor angel in his 
essential nature, but personal spirit and 
self-transcending organism. 

It is of the utmost importance to 
recognize that sex in the service of the 
will of God does not refer to something 
alien or imposed. It simply provides 
the necessary objective reference, of 
which the subjective counterpart is 
man’s fulfillment as a total being. One 
of the reasons why the sacramental 
conception of sex has been so largely 
neglected in the modern world (i.e., 
that something of the divine is com- 
municated through a biological experi- 
ence) has been the suspicion that any 
reference to God means an unpleasant, 
external and alien imposition. This is 
bad Christian theology. We have al- 
ready noted how the theologian Paul 
Tillich puts this: man’s theonomy 
(acting according to the revelation of 
God) is a fulfillment, not a negation, 
of his autonomy (acting to fulfill the 
total requirements of his own human 
nature). 

Even the responsible humanistic 
views of sex today also hold that sex 
is for man’s fulfillment as a total being, 
rather than merely as a creature of bi- 
ology, or a disembodied ghost, or as an 
unstable combination of the two. In its 
thrust, the Christian view does not, on 
the subjective side, differ in principle 
from the best humanistic views. It 
doubts, however, that the full dimen- 
sions of human fulfillment are likely to 
be kept in mind if the theological refer- 
ence is omitted. But any recognition 
of sex as relevant to the total dimen- 
sions of man’s existence, and not alone 
to some part of that existence, is, so 
far as it goes, implicitly in line with 
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the Christian view. Conversely, any 
view that confines sex to one of 
another aspect of man’s being, as if it 
were hermetically sealed from other 
aspects and dimensions, is, implicitly, 
a contradiction or foreshortening @ 
the Christian view. 

2. Man’s total self or being (spiritual 
or organismic) has its very existence 
in the community of other selves; and 
it is the aim of all human interrelation- 
ships in all their aspects (including the 
sexual) to foster the love in which 
spiritual or organismic selfhood is nur- 
tured. It has never been an easy task 
for Christianity to find effective ways 
of stating that we are members one of 
another, that it is our “membership” 
in one another which is the source and, 
in some respects, the end of our seli- 
hood. Many kinds of metaphors and 
analogies have been used for this pur- 
pose. No man is an island, said John 
Donne. We are members of the body 
of Christ, said Paul. Our relationships 
to others are not merély external, as if 
we were what is inside our skin and 
other people were to us only as ex- 
ternal environment. 


OME modern tools, discoveries and 
concepts have now come to otf 
aid at this point. A “field theory” of 
personality is developing, according to 
which each man’s individuality is real 
but is to be seen as the “focus” of a 
whole “field” or network of interrela- 
tionships. Without such a network or 
field, there could not be a focus. 

Our very selfhood is made up of 
“reflected appraisals” of other people 
in the course of our development, 
wrote George Herbert Mead. It 1s 
equally essential to man as man that 
he expresses his “homonomous” needs 
(for relationship) as that he develop 
his “autonomous” ones (for personal 
expression and integrity), writes the 
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psychiatrist, Andras Angyal. These 
modern tools, insights and concepts 
are genuinely original, and they provide 
a technical knowledge of the processes 
of personality formation never before 
available. They are immensely valuable 
in filling in the Christian conviction 
that men are members one of another. 

Along with all other types of rela- 
tionship, contact, and human express- 
iveness, sex too is to promote the love 
which is the matrix of human person- 
ality itself. Human living is inevitably 
a matter of relationship. In addition to 
acknowledging this fact, the Christian 
view immediately states that what 
counts about the relationship is its 
quality. The goal of all relationships is 
love in the Christian sense; and sexual 
relationships are no exception. 

This interpersonal or members-one- 
of-another conception of. human life is 
not, we should note, a swallowing up 
of personhood or individuality in some 
collectivity. When the relationships 
operate as intended by God, they 
sharpen individuality; and genetically 
speaking, individuality would be with- 
out quality and color if it had no such 
relationships, if, indeed, it could exist 
at all. There have sometimes been 
sentimental interpretations of the “‘one- 
flesh union” idea of the Bible, as if two 
people becoming one cease, in any sig- 
nificant way, to be individuals. This is 
not the Christian insight. Perhaps 
peculiarly with sex, one’s personhood 
is “opened up,” and individuality is 
accentuated—albeit, if the experience 
be what is intended, one looks at all 
of life with a “new look.” 

The Christian view is not sentimen- 
tal or unrealistic about the conflicts 
and discrepancies that are bound to 
arise between our individuality and our 
interpersonal matrix. Applied to sex, 
for instance, there is no guarantee, in 
the Christian view, that the choice of 
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the best possible partner will solve all 
the needs and wants of either indivi- 
dual who is involved. Ultimately of 
course, Christianity traces these dis- 
crepancies to man’s sin; but such a 
recognition, while liberating, does not 
automatically change the character of 
individuality or of relationships to 
bring them into a magical kind of auto- 
matic harmony. 


Sexual relationships, like other re- 
lationships, constantly drive toward 
the realization of a love quality (al- 
though the individual be unaware of 
this) ; and yet there are always severe 
limits to the realization of this (how- 
ever much the individual or couple be 
unaware of them). Thus sex, in a 
peculiar but not isolated way, always 
has a paradoxical element about it. 
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Though he try to deny it, one receives 
something more from it than he had 
anticipated—it is a gift transcending 
what he had deliberately set out to 
achieve; at the same time, even his 
best efforts to make it fulfill its high 
potentialities reach, inevitably, some 
level of frustration or alienation. 

No one can find perfect peace by 
sinking into some “great All” of sexual 
relationship with another; and yet he 
who can not “let go” and accept the 
gift transcending his expectations is 
not moving toward love at all. From 
the Christian point of view, man is a 
sinner, but God forgives him, and that 
forgiveness may be manifested in many 
ways, including the gift coming to him 
through sex that he had neither plan- 
ned nor anticipated. Yet the reception 
of this gift does not mean an extinction 
of individuality, nor a complete release 
from the problems and even the isola- 
tion of individuality. Soren Kierkega- 
ard is a powerful interpreter of the 
Christian faith on points like this. 


F THE Christian view rests on our 

being members one of another, seek- 
ing that quality of relationship that is 
Christian love, but sharpening rather 
than qualifying our individuality, then 
it must be stated and interpreted de- 
velopmentally if it is not to be an ex- 
clusively end-point morality. The 
little child does not learn the love quali- 
ty of relationship at once but through 
very complicated stages of actual re- 
lationship and inner self-conception. 
Many of these stages bear little super- 
ficial resemblance to adult love. In ad- 
dition, people may become “fixated,” 
as Freud said, at various stages of such 
development; and thus move _ into 
chronological adulthood with the base 
capacity for love greatly impaired. 

Unless we understand something of 
what is going on within the person 
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and his relationships (including the 
sexual), we are not in a position to 
know to what extent he is or is not 
moving in the direction of a love quali- 
ty of relationships. With this insight, 
the Christian view thus entertains a 
clinical kind of caution without in any 
way impairing its basic principle. 
When is this person so moving, and 
when is he not? This is a very difficult 
question, in answering which casual 
observations and snap judgments have 
little place. 

3. The developmental aim of sex in 
human life ts toward a progressive in- 
tegration of the several necessary levels 
of sexual purpose or function. Bio- 
logically speaking, sex reduces tension. 
Psychologically, through sex we find 
unsuspected aspects of our selfhood. 
Socially, we discover depth in another 
and, by implication, the potential depth 
of all other persons. Ethically, we dis- 
cover the relation between fulfillment 
and responsibility. Theologically, we 
see sex as ultimately a mystery, but a 
mystery revealed to us in part.- 

Perhaps we can assume that, to God, 
all these aspects or purposes of sex are 
one; for from the Christian view, they 
are all necessary as aspects of the will 
of God for man in relation to sex. But 
we come to comprehend them, since 
we are human, as if they were separate 
“things.” Their meaning comes into 
our experience at different times and 
seasons. We are forever tempted to 
isolate one or more of them from the 
others, or to fail to accept the insight 
of a new perspective lest it disturb the 
satisfactions of the old. But the de- 
velopment of human sex life, norma- 
tively speaking, is toward an increasing 
integration of these purposes and per- 
spectives. 

The end-point of this integration of 
sexual purposes may be relatively clear 
—a mature adult whose sexual life re- 
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leases biological tensions, moves him 
toward depths of self-discovery, leads 
him toward ever-deeper love for his 
partner and beyond to the depth 
every person, convinces him increas- 
ingly that personal fulfillment and so- 
cial responsibility go hand in hand, re- 
veals to him the mystery of sex so that 
it is at the same time radical, serious 
and joyful. 


But who, a sinner, has ever wholly 
arrived there? And who is not, in 
fact, wrestling at any stage of his life 
with one or another aspect that is 
stoutly resisting appropriate integra- 
tion? Who has not, at one time or 
another, confronted such severe ob- 
stacles, from within or without, that 


he has, at least temporarily, given up 
the battle? And who has not, on some 
occasion, tried so hard that his very 
effort made the goal elude him? Who 
has not felt at times that he had ar- 
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rived—only to realize that he has been 
equating dependency with mutuality, 
or possession with fulfillment ? 

This is the sexual corollary of the 
fact that all men sin and fall short. But 
it is also more than that. It is a recog- 
nition that the Christian life, while 
lived with the end-point in view, is al- 
ways an imperfect life in process of de- 
velopment ; and that while development 
can not occur without a vision of its 
goal, a preoccupation with the goal at 
the expense of the next step in the 
process defeats the very chance of ap- 
proaching the goal. 


HE PREVIOUS chapter empha- 

sized how deeply the biblical view 
of sex regards it as, ultimately, a mys- 
tery, that through biology there could 
emerge new dimensions and realiza- 
tions of man as total spirit. This is 
profoundly true. But if a Christian con- 
centrated exclusively on sex as mys- 
tery, at the expense of its other legi- 
timate dimensions and perspectives, he 
might well become so inhibited or so 
withdrawn as to be incapable of any 
sex life at all. An adolescent boy who 
thought only of the mystery of sex 
would have a difficult time on his date. 
When he and his girl walk home hold- 
ing hands, they may indeed have some 
consciousness of mystery. But the fact 
that they have, at the same time, some 
casual banter does not negate sex as a 
serious business. It may lead develop- 
mentally toward the ultimate integra- 
tion of the several purposes of sex in 
their lives. 

In the metaphor used through the 
Christian ages, the Christian life is a 
“school” for every one. Even if one 
is in the faith and has been “saved,” 
he is still, in the language of the Re- 
formers, a candidate for “sanctifica- 
tion.” The words sound foreign to us, 
but the idea is not. No man wholly 
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arrives, becomes a “saint.” The whole 
of the Christian life is to be a pupil, 
or a “pilgrim,” moving towards a goal 
but aware that it has not been wholly 
achieved, that one cannot, therefore, 
look down arrogantly on other men. 
The vision of the goal is of the greatest 
importance; but it is not a substitute 
for the actual processes of develop- 
ment. 

4. In its human dimensions, sex re- 
quires both intensity and steadfast- 
ness, and a proper relationship between 
them. We may consider first intensity 
and then steadfastness, and then the 
relationship between them. That sex 
is presumed to have intensity implies 
first, in a negative sense, that the at- 
tempt to make it merely casual or flat 
is to distort its inherent meaning. This 
means more than the criticism of the 
notion of sex as a “drink of water,” or 
of sexual promiscuity. It means also 
that sex “with reservations” is a dis- 
tortion. In its inherent nature, sex is 
radical and serious. If one acts sexual- 
ly, but withholds in one way or 
another, he is in effect denying its rad- 
ical and serious nature. Flatness as well 
as casualness work agdinst the inten- 
sity inherent in sex. 

Intensity is desirable from each of 
the relevant perspectives: biologically 
in the intense pleasure of the en- 
counter and the orgasm ; psychological- 
ly in the discovery of unsuspected 
depths in the self; socially in the depth 
of discovery of another; ethically in 
the integration of fulfillment and re- 
sponsibility; and theologically in the 
deepening sense of the mystery. The 
arbitrary or permanent exclusion of 
any aspect of intensity foreshortens the 
meaning of sex. 

Steadfastness is also desirable from 
each of these perspectives ; biologically 
in the form of physical fidelity to 
another; psychologically in the sense 
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of movement toward depth and not 
merely toward breadth or thrill; 
socially in the constant recognition of 
new depth in the other and, by implica- 
tion, in all other persons potentially ; 
ethically in the responsibility that, far 
from destroying fulfillment, goes along 
with it; and theologically in the grow- 
ing conviction that true faithfulness is 
its own reward. 


But a merely flat, routine, and well- 
ordered but pleasureless sex life is no 
more steadfast than it is intense. If 
steadfastness means only refraining 
from sex activity with persons other 
than a spouse, it may have some mini- 
mal value from the point of view of 
social order, but this is very far from 
the Christian understanding of faith- 
fulness or steadfastness in its full and 
positive sense. That is not a negative 
but a very affirmative quality. It is dis- 
tinguished by what it seeks, much more 
than by what it refrains from. 


MPLICIT in the Christian view is 
the conviction that, in their full 
human dimensions, intensity and stead- 
fastness are likely to support and en- 
hance each other. A movement toward 
full human intensity in sex is likely 
to increase steadfastness; and a move- 
ment toward full human steadfastness 
is likely to increase intensity. There- 
fore, these should be concomitant char- 
acteristics of the sex life. If there is one 
without the other, something is wrong ; 
and if one is so held as to exclude the 
other, something is still more wrong. 
When they are exhibited successively 
rather than contemporaneously, there 
is wrong conception as well as wrong 
act. 


Developmentally speaking, the dis- 
covery of intensity and steadfastness 
in their full dimensions, and relating 
them contemporaneously, does not oc- 
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cur automatically. Very strong forces, 
both cultural and biological, attempt 
to prevent such a union. A roustabout, 
orgasm-chasing, nothing-but-fun sex 
life may be represented to us as the 
most “intense.” And an anemic, un- 
imaginative, full-of-restraint sex life 
may be represented as “fidelity.” From 
the Christian view, these are carica- 
tures. Wherever they appear, they 
should be exposed. At the same time, 
something more than and different 
from condemnation of those who are 
not fully intense or steadfast is needed. 
Here, as elsewhere, with sex there 
will be developmental stages. A vision 
of the goal is important, but the next 
steps are essential. 

5. The meaning and the good of 
any sex act or relationship are always 
dependent, in some measure, upon the 
inner meaning to the persons involved ; 
but the sole ultimate standard for 
meaning or good is the judgment and 
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love of God, of which the Christian 
community may at times be repre- 
sentative. This means, first, that no 
sex act can be judged entirely in and 
of itself, without some reference back 
to the character of the one who acts. 
A good tree bringeth forth good fruit, 
and a poor tree bringeth forth poor 
fruit. What the act means to the per- 
son is the index of his character. What 
appears, on superficial examination, to 
be the same act in one situation as in 
another, may not in fact be so if the 
character reference is made. 

This statement means, second, how- 
ever, that the ultimate good or ill 
of either an act or a character is im- 
possible to know without a reference 
to God, to that basic creating and sup: 
porting structure and power that indi- 
cates what it is in a man’s character 
to become. The third meaning is that 
the Christian community in its visible 
form is likely to have better ideas than 
most single individuals about what 
God’s judgment and his love imply, 
but there is no guarantee that this is 
so. According to Protestants, no vis- 
ible manifestation of the church is 
itself without sin; so that the Protest- 
ant can never rest convinced that he is 
right merely because he does, or does 
not do, what his visible church tells 
him is right or wrong. Indeed, it is 
the readiness to bring everything, even 
the church, under the criticism of 
God’s will that is the distinctive “Pro- 
testant principle,” says Paul Tillich. 

This last point is of great signifi- 
cance for the Christian view of sex. 
Again and again legalisms arise in 
which black-and-white definiteness is 
sought, so that all acts of Type A 
(regardless of their meaning to the 
person, the community, or God) are 
called wrong, and all acts of Type 
B (regardless of ditto) are called 
right. This invariably leads to more 
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emphasis on calling wrong than pro- 
nouncing right until, some time, the 
pendulum swings and libertinism in 
some form takes over. The fact is 
that however convenient it might be 
to pigeon-hole sex acts, with no am- 
biguities or unclarities, this is very 
likely to do violence to the meanings 
and the good involved. To be sure, 
there are some generalizations that can 
be made and that are likely to be rele- 
vant to most situations of a similar 
type. But one can not assume in ad- 
vance that the mere external facts give 
him the necessary information about 
what is in the “heart.” 


HIS POINT implies further that, 

if the good of any sex act rests 
in part upon its meaning to the per- 
son, there is a peculiarly human obli- 
gation for that person to consider the 
meaning of his act, to him as he is, 
to him as he wishes to become, and to 
God as he would find fulfillment 
through following God’s will. From the 
Christian point of view, there can be 
no Christian morality that contains no 
“reflectiveness” in it. Another way to 
say this is that man’s mind and intelli- 
gence are a part or aspect of him; and 
that to fail to use them is to fore- 
shorten his self-discovery as a total 
human being. The Protestant view of 
sex demands, then, that the person’s 
attitude be an “inner attitude,” involv- 
ing actual reflection on experience and 
decision about experience. Still another 
Way to say this is that, in the Chris- 
tian view, there is no escape from a 
personal or “existential” decision to be, 
under God but without an infallible 
guarantee, a creator and molder of 
one’s own character and selfhood. 

All this, to be sure, does not come 
automatically. It emerges in stages 
through our whole human develop- 
ment. The identification of obvious 
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similarities or differences does not 
necessarily indicate that one compre- 
hends the real and basic relationships 
that exist. Clinical caution is again re- 
quired, although principle and goal are 
anything but relativistic. 

Perhaps parenthetically, we may 
note that any community, church or 
otherwise, is likely to regard its own 
view on sex matters as being closer to 
the will of God than that of any indi- 
vidual member. Against this tendency, 
which may indeed be oppressive and 
false, the Christian point may be so 
interpreted as if the community had 
no stake in the matter whatever. The 
Christian view cannot deny the com- 
munity’s stake. But what it must do 
is to tell the community again and 
again that its attitude is as much under 
the judgment of God as is that of any 
individual. The mere fact of being a 
community does not make it right. 
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NOTES 
AND NEWS 


CLINICAL TRAINING AT 
THE COLLEGE OF THE BIBLE 


The College of the Bible, Lexington, 
Kentucky, has joined the ranks of 
seminaries offering clinical training as 
a part of the seminary’s general cur- 
riculum. It is the fifth seminary in the 
country to make such a move and the 
first among the Disciples of Christ. 
The program will be headed by Jack 
M. Sherley. 

Chaplain Sherley earned his B.A. 
and B.D. degrees at Texas Christian 
University; he did graduate work at 
Union Theological Seminary, Garrett 
Biblical Institute, and the Institute of 
Pastoral Care at Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital. He holds the Certificate 
in Applied Psychiatry for Ministers 
from William Alanson White Institute 
of Psychiatry. 

This past summer he was assistant 
to Frederick C. Kuether, chaplain 
supervisor in the Council for Clinical 
Training at Bellevue Hospital, New 
York. 


EXCHANGE PROFESSORSHIPS 


An interesting exchange of profes- 
sorships in pastoral psychology has 
taken place between Boston University 
School of Theology, and the School 
of Religion of the University of South- 
ern California. Dr. Paul E. Johnson, 
Professor of Psychology at Boston 
University School of Theology, and 


Dr. David D. Eitzen, Professor of 
Pastoral Counseling, School of Reli- 
gion, University of Southern California 
(both of them, incidentally, members 
of our Editorial Advisory Board), will 
temporarily exchange teaching posts 
for the current semester, thus provid- 
ing a new and, we are sure, stimulating 
experience for the teachers as well as 
the “taught.” 


SOUTH DAKOTA PASTORAL 
COUNSELING INSTITUTE 


The South Dakota Mental Health 
Association in cooperation with the 
University of South Dakota and with 
the co-sponsorship of the South Dako- 
ta Council of Churches and the State 
Department of Health, conducted a 
very successful Pastoral Counseling 
Institute which was designed: as an in- 
tensive three-day period of post grad- 
uate education in the field of pastoral 
counseling. 

Seward Hiltner was one of the lec- 
turers at each of these three-day ses- 
sions when he presented as his theme, 
“The Aims and Basic Assumptions 
of Pastoral Counseling,” “The Psy- 
chology of the Interview,” ‘‘Under- 
standing the Counselee and Ourselves 
as Counselors,” “Types of Counseling 
Problems Met at Various Age Levels,” 
“Types of Counseling Problems Met 
in Special Situations,” and ‘Theolog- 
ical Foundations in Pastoral Counsel- 
ing. 
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READERS’ FORUM 


On Prayer 
To the Editor: 

In the September issue of PastoraL Psy- 
cuotocy, Dr. Harold DeWolf has performed 
a valuable service in helping to clarify “The 
Influence of Prayer on God and Man.” 

However, his treatment of the “Objection 
that God Knows Best and Does Best With- 
out Our Prayer” seems weak and inconclu- 
sive alongside the rest of the article. 

Early in his discussion, he insists, 
to say that God has the same attitude toward 
the sinner after he has repented as He had 
before would be to say that He has not 
forgiven him.” This hardly needs follow. 

On the basis of the early church’s esti- 
mate of Jesus, it would, seem He freely 
sought to forgive and did love those who 
were His enemies. So, it does not seem un- 
likely that God is always forgiving the sin- 
ner, actively seeking his redemption, and 
ever loving him. But, so long as the sinner 
erects barriers of his own making, the will 
of God in this instance cannot be fully real- 
ized. God respects the integrity of the man’s 
personal choices. 

I find it hard to believe that God’s attitude 
toward the sinner is changed by prayer. 
Rather, prayer makes possible the actualizing 
of an attitude that already exists. 

This is not to say that God is not influ- 
enced by prayer. On the contrary, the degree 
to which God is able to effect His loving 
will seems forever dependent upon praying 
man. Nor is intercessory prayer made un- 
reasonable by this position. Rather it be- 
comes the means by which God is able to 
release ever more of His personality into 
the mainstream of human life. 

So, it appears reasonable to assume that 
God does seek to do what is best for us, 
even without our prayers. But, in His re- 
spect for our essential integrity and freedom, 
He chooses not to realize His attitudes apart 
from man’s cooperative response. 

Communication, in its fullest sense, does 


become the key to meaningful prayer. Man 
communicates with God. Part of this com- 
muniction means the opening of His life to 
God so that God, in turn, may communicate 
with Him. It becomes a two-way cooperative 
act by virtue of the intermingling of pur- 
posive response. In this sense, religious holi- 
ness becomes essential wholeness in which 
full at-one-ment tends to be actualized. Al- 
together an act of grace and a free gift of 
love, God’s redemption is nevertheless con- 
ditional upon man’s openness and response. 
Prayer as communication, then, releases 
hitherto unavailable resources into the life 
of man. And while prayer, in this view, does 
not change God’s attitude of love and good- 
will, it makes it more possible of realization. 
—Rev. Cutver H. NELson 
Community Church 
Pacoma, California 


Dr. DeWolf replies: 


I am grateful for the opportunity which 
Mr. Nelson’s letter affords me to make clear 
a point which I felt, when I read _ the 
printer’s proof of my article, might be mis- 
understood. 

The key to the difficulty is implied in Mr. 
Nelson’s statement that even before the sin- 
ner’s repentance, God “sought to forgive.” 
Similarly, he writes later that “prayer makes 
possible the actualizing of an attitude that 
already exists.” Now, a desire actualized is 
surely not the same as a desire earnestly 
held, but obstructed. 

Certainly, “while we were yet sinners,” 
God loved us and sought our redemption. 
All that ever stands in the way of our full 
forgiveness is in us, not in Him. We need 
to be reconciled to Him, not He to us. This 
will be found stressed in the treatment of 
“Christ and Reconciliation” in my recent 
book, A Theology of the Living Church. 
However, to forgive is to restore to full 
fellowship. The God of holy purpose cannot 
restore a sinner to the fellowship of shared 
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intent and value until the sinner repents. 
When the sinner repents, therefore, God’s 
attitude of eager, hopeful, yet anxious long- 
ing for this restoration changes to an atti- 
tude of actual, hence joyful forgiveness. 
This is the meaning of Jesus’ parables of 
the lost coin, the lost sheep, and the lost boy. 
The Good Shepherd seeking the lost sheep 
is not the same as the Good Shepherd vic- 
toriously returning with the sheep that is 
found. Forgiveness is the moment when the 
father’s seeking turns to glad fulfillment. 


After this glorious reconciliation, God is 
in a new relationship with man. This new 
relationship does, indeed, make possible a 
better “best possible” than the best that 
could be actualized before. It is better, not 
merely because God can now do more 
through the acts of this man, who now 
shares His purpose, but also because human 
society is now prepared to receive and re- 
spond to acts of God which would not have 
been suited to His purpose had this human 
growth not taken place. Hence, there is 
good reason to expect that God will give 
better gifts, although not always more plea- 
sant ones than we were previously ready 
to receive. This is one implication of the 
Biblical “fullness of time.” 


L. Harotp DEWoLF 
Professor of Systematic Theology 
Boston University School of Theology 
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Deplores Liberalism 
To the Editor: 


I am enclosing herewith a check for six 
dollars. Please extend my subscription for 
three years beyond its present expiration 
date. 

While I find your magazine generally 
quite stimulating, I wish to speak out in 
favor of more Christ-centered articles. I de- 
plore the humanism and liberalism that 
seems to be dominant in the field of pastoral 
psychology. I find this strain evinced often 
in your articles. In many, Christ or God is 
mentioned only in passing. Actually, of 
course, the love of our Lord and Saviour 
and its redemptive power are the ground- 
work to any sound Christian psychology. 
God’s Word abides, yet it remains for us to 
seek its application, in every area of life. It 
is my feeling that dependence on God, trust 
and faith, can do more than any therapy in 
many cases. 

The belief that prayer, in that it is effica- 
cious, has only a therapeutic value, is ab- 
surd from the viewpoint of orthodox Chris- 
tian theology. There is a grave fallacy in- 
herent in the subtitle given to the article in 
your March issue, “Prayer and the Uncon- 
scious.” Such articles are destructive, rather 
than constructive, no matter what. their 
avowed purpose. And I find altogether too 
many of them in your publication. 

ALBERT E. Myers 
Hamma Divinity School 
Springfield, Ohio 
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AMONG OUR AUTHORS 


Freperrck Grant is Professor of 
Biblical Theology at Union Theological 
Seminary, and one of the scholars who pre- 
pared the Revised Standard Version of the 
Bible, sponsored by the National Council of 
Churches. 


Cart Brncer, M. D., is Professor of Clin- 
ical Psychiatry at Cornell University Medi- 
cal College, New York. He is one of the 
leading psychiatrists in this country, and 
Editor-in-Chief of “Psychosomatic Medi- 
cine.” He is the author of The Doctor’s Job, 
You and Psychiatry, and More About Psy- 
chiatry. 


JosepH Havens is Assistant Professor of 
Psychology at Wilmington College, Wil- 
mington, Ohio. He is working with Seward 
Hiltner at Chicago Theological Seminary 
for his doctorate in Religion and Personality. 


Ernest E. Bruper is Protestant Chap- 
lain of Saint Elizabeths Hospital, Washing- 
ton, D. C. He is a member of the Board 
of Governors of The Council for Clinical 
Training, and Editor-in-Chief of the “Journal 
of Pastoral Care.” Chaplain Bruder also 
serves as Visiting Instructor in Pastoral 
Theology at The Virginia Theological 
Seminary; Lecturer in Pastoral Counseling 
at Westminster Theological Seminary, and 
Instructor in The Washington School of 
Psychiatry. 


SeEwarp HILtNeER is Associate Professor 
of Pastoral Theology, Federated Theological 
Faculty of The University of Chicago, and 
our Pastoral Consultant. He is the author 
of Religion and Health, Pastoral Counseling, 
Self-Understanding, The Counselor im 
Counseling, and the just published Sex 
Ethics and the Kinsey Reports, which is the 
current Selection of the Pastoral Psychology 
Book Club. 
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REVIEWS OF Current Books 


SEX ETHICS AND THE KINSEY 
REPORTS by Seward Hiltner (As- 
sociation Press—$3.00) 

(This book is the Pastoral Psychol- 
ogy Book Club Selection for Novem- 
ber.) 

There are those of us in the Chris- 
tian ministry who “rush in” opinion- 
wise where highly disciplined scientists 
behave with humility. And then there 
are those who, like the disciples of 
Jesus, talk about their concerns be- 
hind locked doors “for fear of the 
people.” (There is indeed a dramatic 
paucity of critical comment and cau- 
tious but informed opinion among the 
clergy in response to the disconcert- 
ing revelations of the Kinsey reports 
on contemporary sexual behavior.) 

Then there is the occasional prophet 
whose perspective affords him courage 
to look at the apparent threat to his 
conviction in the sunlight of objectiv- 
ity, sort the wheat from the chaff and 
speak forth with a convincing confi- 
dence concerning issues of faith which 
transcend the scientist’s self-imposed 
limitations. 

This developmental picture of re- 
ligious maturity is to introduce Seward 
Hiltner and to suggest his credentials 
for writing authoritatively on a sub- 
ject which puts anyone’s philosophy of 
values to a fierce test. 

His book is a Christian ethic which 
has been refined by contemporary cul- 
tural and psychological insights. It 
makes bold to apply this ethic to sex, 
the most intimate of interpersonal re- 


lationships, but only as one aspect of 
human experiences. 

It lays bare the raw statistical find- 
ings of a sampling of behavior in our 
culture which strongly implies that 
these are our contemporary ethical 
norms. This syllabus of ethics sug- 
gests how the Christian church, in a 
context of Hebrew history, should in- 
terpret these data to the layman and 
how its gospel can influence sexual 
attitudes and behavior in the direction 
of life-fulfillment. 

This book will not be merely read; 
it will either be studied or just talked 
about in terms of hearsay and preju- 
dice. Ministers of every city or town 
should band themselves into study 
clubs and spend several sessions to 
discuss this book. They should invite 
professors of sociology, psychology, 
religion, marriage and family life, biol- 
ogy, and similar disciplines in nearby 
colleges to introduce this book to num- 
erous groups of their respective 
churches. Why not use it as a guide 
for study and discussion with various 
age-groups in the church or in the 
community? Ministers should see to 
it that their P. T. A. leaders are fam- 
iliar with and utilize this book. 

This is a clinically-validated theory 
of values. In addition to its significance 
as a fresh presentation of Christian 
ethics it is.doubly welcome because of 
its relevance to one index of the mood 
of our day. 


Moreover, it is one of very few cre- 
ative analyses and critiques on a gen- 
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erally respected project from the field 
of science. Kinsey predicates his 
monumental werk upon an assumption 
which is re r.sentative of the scien- 
tific world; namely, that the church 
has stood for the suppression of sex; 
implicitly always and often specifically. 

With admirable poise Hiltner wields 
the scalpel of objectivity, accepting, of 
course, the charge but indicating how 
the church’s tendency to do so testi- 
fies to her ‘refined sensitivity and con- 
cern for ultimate personality values. 

Having shown his respect for re- 
ligion’s minority report, he now pays 
homage to the challenges of science by 
a respectful treatment of their obser- 
vations. He often explains the values 
of certain findings by virtue of re- 
ligion’s own principles—the very tenets 
by which he transcends many conclu- 
sions of the scientist and stands in 
poised judgment of them. 


Ministers and laymen with a re- 
ligious background will both be sur- 
prised and intrigued with the author’s 
base for sex ethics; namely, “the prin- 
cipal authority for our understanding 
of the Christian view of sex as rele- 
vant to our situation today is the 
Bible.” Referring to Genesis 2:18-25 
and to the Song of Solomon in its 
entirety, Hiltner writes with an ap- 
preciation which suggests the essence 
of his position : 


Through sex one comes to “know” 
another, and thereby to know some- 
thing of the secret of his own existence. 
The use of the term “know” as a syn- 
onym for sexual intercourse is not a 
matter of delicacy. Through sex, one 
discovers something he can explore in 
no other way. He is a physical being; 
and through sex he discovers something 
of another being, and thus also of him- 
self, that he had not, from the inside, 
“known” before. The riddle of his exist- 
ence does not lie in the stars. Through 
his physical existence he has received a 
gift that transcends the physical exist- 
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ence he shares with animals. How this 
happens is a mystery. Sex is in some 
basic sense sacramental, in that a spirit- 
ual gift has emerged through a physical 
act. Sex is not apart from God. It is a 
part of God's creation. Just why life 
should be so is a mystery. 


The author feels that the Bible never 
denies the good of sex but insists that 
the body of which sex is an aspect, is 
“the temple of the Holy Spirit.” Sex 
is a function of one’s whole being. As 
a matter of fact, the author suggests 


November 


that in the light of I Cor. 7:14, sex 
may be thought of by Paul as “an 
agent of God to the unbeliever.” 


Those who have read and appreciate 
D. S. Bailey’s The Mystery of Love 
and Marriage* will read Hiltner’s an- 
alysis of the contemporary views on 
sex with great advantage. 


A deft thrust of discernment for an 
analysis of the Kinsey findings is made 
in his contrasting treatment of ‘“‘end- 
point morality” and “developmental 
understanding.” This is one of the 
contributions of twentieth century 
socio-psychological insights—a point 
not made in the Bible nor by leaders 
of religious thought since but which 
is not contrary to their position. (“Bib- 
lically minded readers may be sur- 
prised at how biblical some modern 
findings are.”) From this emphasis, 
Hiltner deduces ‘a pastoral or shep- 
herding dimension of Christian ethics.” 


In a late chapter the author suggests 
and explains eight distinct gradings 
of conviction about the nature and 
function of sex in the fulfillment and 
redemption of personality. In the last 
chapter he indicates how these prin- 
ciples can be applied to specific trouble- 
some problems presented by _par- 
ishioners, students, and friends; he 
quotes typical questions which are 
asked in discussion groups and then 
replies to them in terms of the book 
and the principles enunciated. 


Davin D. E1tzen 

School of Religion 

University of Southern California 
Currently exchange professor 

Boston University School of Theology 
*This book was a Pastoral Psychology 
Book Club Selection in August, 1952. 
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EXUAL BEHAVIOR IN THE 

FEMALE by Alfred C. 
Kinsey and others (W. B. Saunders 
Company—$8.00 ) 
Editor's Note. Because of the tremendous 
interest in the new Kinsey book, we will 
publish next month an article-review of the 
book by Dr. Karl Menninger of The Men- 
ninger Foundation. 

Since it has required my writing an 
entire book* to present an adequate 
evaluation of the Kinsey studies of sex 
behavior, these few words can not do 
justice to the new Kinsey report. These 
remarks will be confined to a summary 
of the differences between the new 
Kinsey report and the old. 

Although the new voluine is focused 
around women, it devotes nearly as 
much attention to a comparison and 
contrast of men and women as it does 
to a description of sex behavior in 
women. This comparative material is 
of special value. 

The new report is much more expli- 
cit about the changes in sex attitudes 
and behavior that have taken place 
during the past thirty years or so. 
These changes relate especially to 
women, but also to men more than was 
suggested in the earlier report on men. 

In the new volume, Kinsey’s con- 
ception of “sexual response” is broader 
than it was before. Here it is regard- 
ed as more than genital response, in 
men as well as in women; and he goes 
so far as to consider that the tendency 
of men to think of sex only in genital 
terms is a distortion by culturally-in- 
duced male thinking. 

Kinsey does not find as much obvi- 
ous connection between patterns of sex 
behavior in women, and the social class 
to which they belong, as he found 
about men. But he finds an even closer 
relation between women’s sex patterns, 
and their interest in religion and the 
church, than he found among men. 


*Sex Ethics and the Kinsey Reports. 
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SEX LIFE IN MARRIAGE 
By Dr. 0. M. Butterfield 
“Sound, simple, practical, 
definite and detailed infor- 
mation about sexual relations 

in marriage.’’ 
“Best Manual to give.’’ — 


~ Part of Contents 


The Sexual Impulse—The 
Organs of Sex—Pre-Mari- 
tal Physical Examination 
Advice to Honey $ 
— The First Sex Act— 
Frequency of Intercourse 
—Positions in Sex Inter- 
course (with recommenda- 
tions) — Technique of the 
Sex Act — impotence and 
Frigidity — Sexual Malad- 
justments — Premature Or- 
gasm — Sexual Handicaps 
—Sex Fore-play and After- 
play — Sex Stimulation — 
Masturbation, etc. 


Ohio State Medical Journal 
Price $2.00 Postfree 
5-day Money-Back Guar. 
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complete set of excellent 
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The new report presents some strik- 
ing evidence of a general improvement 
of sex relations in marriage, especial- 
ly among the educated groups. In con- 
trast to what even Kinsey implied in 
his first volume, only a small propor- 
tion of women fail to achieve orgasm 
in marriage. 

In the methodology of the studies, 
handling of the statistics, style of 
writing, and general aim, the second 
report is not in any basic way different 
from the first. But the thinking that 
has gone into the report is in many 
respects more basic and broad, al- 
though there is no evidence to this re- 
viewer that Kinsey’s own basic phil- 
osophy (of science) has altered in the 
interim. 

There are important facts in this 
book, documented in an extensive way 
only for the first time in this book. But 
the use of the material requires inter- 
pretation of a kind Kinsey does not 
feel qualified to give. Properly used, 
the Kinsey findings can be of great 
value to Christian ethics and to pas- 
toral psychology. 


—SEWARD HILTNER 
Associate Professor of 
Pastoral Theology 
Federated Theological Faculty 
The University of Chicago 
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EX AND RELIGION TODAY. 
Edited by Simon Doniger. (As- 
sociation Press—$3.00) 


Most of the material in this book ap- 
peared originally as articles in Pas- 
TORAL PsycHoLocy. Publication in its 
present form enhances the usefulness of 
these essays, however. Arranged as 
they are, they supplement each other 
admirably, and each author, despite 
differences among them, makes a defi- 
nite contribution toward better under- 
standing within the church of sex, love, 
and marriage. 


Equally important is the fact that 
the religious theme provides a context 
wherein sex can be discussed in terms 
of its implications for the whole per- 
son. Thus, this book has two salient 
characteristics : First, a responsible at- 
titude toward the Christian tradition, 
the church and its ministry, the cen- 
trality of religious faith. Second, a 
readiness to meet the contemporary 
situation in the light of realities dis- 
closed through scientific research and 
psychological knowledge. 

Nevertheless, Sex and Religion To- 
day will displease two contrasting 
groups of people. First, the rigorists 
who regard their attitude as manda- 
tory for everyone. (Such an approach 
is widespread among church people, 


November 


but not confined to them exclusively.) 
Second, those who treat questions of 
sex as if they were primarily a matter 
of psycho-biological engineeing. Many 
readers of PaAstorAL PsYCHOLOGy are 
in a position to do a little missionary 
work by getting Sex and Religion To- 
aay into the hands of representatives 
of both groups.* 

Seward Hiltner’s opening chapter 
sets the tone of the symposium by 
stressing the need for a positive reli- 
gious interpretation of sex—as con- 
trasted with license and pandery. Ro- 
land Bainton’s long historical survey 
then provides an illuminating founda- 
tion for the succeeding essays by show- 
ing the origins of Biblical, Roman 
Catholic, and Protestant attitudes 
which still exert great influence. The 
author’s account would be mainly dis- 
couraging if it were not for his inter- 
pretative suggestions which help one 
see how each emphasis—sacramental, 
romantic, and companionable—has a 
core of validity beneath the distortions 
and mistakes he is compelled to de- 
scribe. Reuel Howe’s chapter on “A 
Pastoral Theology of Sex and Mar- 
riage” contains a superb discussion of 
the intrinsic incompleteness of human 
love and the relevance (especially in 
light of this incompleteness) of the 
grace and love of God. He stays close 
to the situations pastors actually con- 
front, showing theologically why mates 
make impossible demands on_ each 
other, how illusion can be replaced by 
acceptance, and how estrangement can 
be overcome by free mutuality. 

Specifically psychiatric 
*In line with Dr. Roberts’ suggestion, we 
will be happy to send a free copy of the 
book with each new subscription to PASTORAL 
PsycHoLocy—-an ideal Christmas gift for 


your physician or brother minister who 
ought to be a subscriber. 
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tions are contributed by Drs. Gott- 
hard Booth and John A. P. Millet. The 
former shows how mistaken it may be 
to concentrate attention upon overt 
acts. The major problem, the author 
contends, is anxiety, and so long as it 
remains rampant, sexual difficulties are 
bound to remain intense. Dr. Millet 
offers a good summary of the sort of 
information psychoanalysis has made 
readily accessible to the general public. 
While his interpretation is moderate 
and straightforward, its relationship 
to the rest of the book is not made 


explicit. Thus Dr. Millet’s chapter may 
inadvertently illustrate an important 
point. By itself, psychoanalysis can 
make a valuable ‘contribution; but if 
left by itself this contribution is need- 
lessly limited. 

Carroll Wise’s chapter on “Pastoral 
Problems of Sex” combines the orien- 
tation suggested by pastoral theology 
and by psychiatry, and his illustration 
will show how much the minister needs 
both. Doubtless Professor Wise would 
be the first to admit that his essay 
poses an agonizing problem. The aver- 
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age minister is exposed to a baffling as- 
sortment of clinical phenomena, but is 
he equipped to meet this situation with 
a sound awareness of his own com- 
petence and limitations? Peter Bertoc- 
ci’s essay shows the desirability—from 
the standpoint of the individual, the 
community, and religious belief—of a 
responsible attitude toward monogamy ; 
but one cannot be sure he appreciates 
the relative futility of such arguments 
in dealing with those who fail to ful- 
fil his specifications. Joseph Fletcher's 
approach, like Bertocci’s, is from the 
side of Christian Ethics, but does more 
justice to the interweaving of rational 
and impulsive factors. While Fletcher 
does not deny that danger and tragedy 
attend our “era of medical technology 
and urban anonymity” (p. 196) he 
points out that the increasing difficulty 
of ordering sexual relations by sanc- 
tions may open up the possibility of 
regulating behavior more by devotion 
than by fear. The book concludes with 
Luther Woodward’s realistic, yet hope- 
ful, description of the bearing of sexual 
relations upon the total development of 
the family, and Thomas Bigham’s dis- 
cussion of the pastor’s distinctive role 
in marriage counseling. 

Sex and Religion Today does not 
purport to offer all the technical infor- 
mation—hbiological, psychological, or 
theological—which a Christian minis- 
ter or layman may need concerning sex 
and marriage. Rather it comprises a 
series of pertinent suggestions aimed 
at helping the reader to deepen his own 
orientation; and for anyone who is 
living somewhere in the broad area be- 
tween St. Jerome and Casanova the 
book should indeed evoke a deeper un- 
derstanding of both eros and agape. 
—Davip E. Roperts 

Union Theological Seminary 

New York, New York 
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HE ORIGINS OF LOVE AND 
HATE by Ian D. Suttie, M.D. 

(Julian Press—$4.00). 

(This book is the current Dividend 
of the Pastoral Psychology Book 
Club. ) 

In this atomic age it is unmistakably 
clear that science to date is not enough 
to maintain the social integration and 
personal fulfillment we desperately 
need. If solutions are to be found to 
the tensions that rock the world scene 
and baffle the individual person, we 
must do something within ourselves to 
resolve the conflicts of love and hate. 
Religion and ethics have been wrestling 
with these crucial issues, and now they 
are joined by the psychological and 
social sciences. In their search for 


deeper understanding of human behav- 
ior none is more influential than the 
Freudians. And yet the Freudian view 
of man, with its startling disclosures 
of unconscious motives, does not have 
all of the answers. There may be other 
ways of viewing man that will reveal 
other motives equally significant, in 
discovering what persons want most. 
Such a view is offered by Dr. Suttie 
in his study of love and hate, published 
first in London, and now in New York. 
Out of his psychiatric practice and 
study of man he comes to reject the 
Freudian sexual theory rooted in the 
Oedipus complex, sex-jealousy, pa- 
ternal repression, and castration-anx- 
iety as the basic determinants of char- 
acter and culture. From his research 
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he concludes that repression is a func- 
tion of love not fear, and that the re- 
pressor is typically the mother rather 
than the father. The source of love is 
the need for nurture more than sexual 
desires and sensations; and as the in- 
fant turns to the mother for food, he 
also seeks psychological nurture which 
finds satisfaction in responsive com- 
panionship, without which he suffers 
the separation-anxiety of loneliness and 
isolation. 

This hypothesis which Suttie pro- 
poses in opposition to Freudian theory 
has been developed systematically from 


November 


1953 


studies of animal behavior and ethnol- 
ogy as well as the data of psychopath- 
ology and psychotherapy. Self-express- 
ion is not as Freud held a “detension- 
ing” process of emotional evacuation, 
but rather an offering or stimulus to 
another person to elicit a favorable res- 
ponse. It is the need for companionship - 
that motivates human behavior, essen- 
tial at first for self-preservation, and § eith 
then giving rise to fellowship and love 
which is independent of genital appe- | the 


tite. Anger is also first directed to- 

wards the mother not merely as a re- C 
action to frustration, but to attract at- Cro 
tention and induce the mother to re- J Wh 
spond with helpful sympathy. It is a = 


protest against unloving conduct, and 
hatred is a standing reproach which the 
signifies a demand for love. ty. 

The timeliness of this study is evi- log 
dent as Suttie analyzes the modern 
“taboo on tenderness” and its conse- ( 
quences in war, crime, alcoholism, and J St 


psychosomatic disorders. In dealing 
with religion, he shows how some re- o 
ligions from primitive times have on 
shown neurotic traits; but Christianity th 
introduces two curative energies in rs 


(1) basing social life upon love rather 
than authority (God as free-giver and 
forgiver) ; and (2) upholding religious 
behavior as concerned with social rela- 
tions. In this quest for altruistic love 
it provides therapy for guilt, separa- 
tion-anxiety, and infantile dependency. 
Freudian practice also aims to cure by 
love, and in this sense psychoanalysts 
and pastoral counselors meet. No 
pastor can well escape the challenge of 
Freud, or the consideration of alterna- 
tives such as these in wrestling with 
love and hate. 
—Paut E, Jounson 
Professor of Psychology of 
Religion 
Boston University School of 
Theology 
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REVIEWS OF CURRENT BOOKS 65 


SIGNIFICANT BOOKS 


Below are listed some of the more im- 
portant books received recently which 
we are wnable to review in this issue, 
either because the reviews have not yet 
reached us, or because of lack of space. 
We hope to be able to review many of 
them in coming issues. 


Cuitp TRAINING AND PERSONALITY. A 
Cross-Cultural Study. By John W. M. 
Whiting and Irvin L. Child. Yale University 
Press, $5.00. A study of child training prac- 
tices in world-wide samples of seventy-five 
societies, both primitive and civilized, and 
their effects on the development of personali- 
ty. The book is based on a synthesis of socio- 
logical as well as psychological principles. 


Groups IN HARMONY AND TENSION. By 
Sherif and Sherif. Harper & Bros., $3.50. A 
A comprehensive analysis of human relations 
both within and between groups, combining 
essential features of works on race relations 
on the one hand, and collective behavior on 
the other. The authors’ theoretical approach 
is elaborated and illustrated with illustra- 
tions from psychological and_ sociological 
studies as well as from historical events. 


OrtHer Peopte’s Money. By Donald R. 
Cressey. Free Press, $3.00. A_ scientific 
study in the social psychology of embezzle- 
ment, by the Professor of Sociology at the 
University of California. 


PsyCHOLOGY IN THE WorLD EMERGENCY. 
University of Pittsburgh Press. $4.00. Eight 
lectures by outstanding psychologists of the 
faculty of the University of Pittsburgh ex- 
ploring the use of psychology, and the poli- 
tical, social, and military aspects of the 
world emergency. 


SoctaL ProBLEMS AND SCIENTISM. By 
A. H. Hobbs. The Stackpole Co. An analy- 
sis of “the claims of the zealots of scientism,” 
measured against the requirements of 
scientific method, by A. H. Hobbs of the 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Man, CREATOR OR Destroyer. By George 
Malcolm Stratton. British Book Centre, 
Inc., $3.50. A study of man’s creative, as 
well as destructive, power which distin- 
guishes him from all else on earth, and an 
examination of the ways in which this crea- 
tive power can gain mastery, by the Pro- 
fessor of Psychology at the University of 
California, and author, among other things, 
of Psychology of the Religious Life and 
Anger, Its Religious and Moral Significance. 


SoctAL PROBLEMS AND CHANGING SOCIETY. 
By Martin H. Neuméyer. D. Van Nostrand 
Co., $4.25. A new text for students as well 
as other readers presenting the social prob- 
lems of present day society and their rami- 
fications and world-wide implications, by the 
Professor of Sociology of the University 
of Southern California. : 


AMERICAN LIFE: DREAM AND REALITY. By 
W. Lloyd Warner. Univ. of Chicago, $3.75. 
A study of the democratic process as it 
functions in the American “melting pot,” re- 
sulting from over a quarter century of re- 
search by the Professor of Anthropology 
and Sociology of the University of Chicago. 


PsYCHOANALYSIS AND PERSONALITY. A 
Dynamic Theory of Normal Personality. By 
Joseph Nuttin. Sheed and Ward, $4.00. A 
study by a professor at the Catholic Uni- 
versity at Louvain, one of Europe’s fore- 
most psychologists and a profound student 
of Freud, of Freud’s system of psychoanaly- 
sis as a philosophy, as a therapeutic method, 
and as a system of depth psychology. 


Lyman Assott—CurRISTIAN EvoLUTION- 
1st. By Ira V. Brown. Harvard University 
Press, $5.00. This is the first biography of 
Lyman Abbott, an outstanding religious 
liberal of the late nineteenth century who 
was successor to Henry Ward Beecher at 
Brooklyn’s famed Plymouth Church, by the 
Professor of History at Pennsylvania State 
College. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


LITERARY AND SERMON HELPS 
Busy pastors promptly assisted with ser- 
mons, addresses, thesis work, to scholarly 
specifications. Ample research facilities and 
extensive experience over twenty-five years. 
Author's Research Bureau, 137 Cottage 
Street, Jersey City 6. N. J. 


PINKING SHEARS 


Only $1.95 postpaid. Chromium plated, pre- 
cision made. Manufacturer’s Christmas over- 
stock. Guaranteed $7.95 value or money re- 
funded. Order by mail, Lincoln Surplus 
Sales, 529 Main St., Evanston 41, Illinois. 


HOSPITAL CHAPLAINCY POSITION DESIRED 
Ordained Presbyterian minister, at present 
in active pastorate, desires to become chap- 
lain of hospital or sanatorium. Rev. Warren 
Reeve, Shippenburg, Penna. 


CHURCH BULLETINS 
Every Progressive church 
should use Winters’ De Luxe 
Bulletin Board. Dignified, ef- 
fective, and economical. Over 
7,000 IN USE. Increase at- 
tendance, interest and collec- 
tions. Write today for Illus. 
Catalog P. Y. H. E. Winters 
Specialty Company, Daven- 
port, Iowa. 


MAN OF THE MONTH 
(Continued from page 10) 
pastoral care for the following ten 
years. After appointment as Dean in 
1945, he relinquished the responsibil- 
ities in social ethics and became Pro- 
fessor of Pastoral Theology. His doc- 
toral dissertation was written in the 
field of philosophy of religion and 
Christian ethics. In 1937 the Univer- 
sity of Chicago conferred upon him 

the Ph. D. 

Dr. Baker’s main interests have been 
in the pastorate, teaching, various ac- 
tivities of the Baptist denomination, 
social work, and mental health educa- 
tion. He has served as a member of 
the Executive Committee of the Am- 
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erican Baptist Convention and as a 
member of the Ministers and Mission- 
aries Benefit Board of that organiza- 
tion. In Rochester, he was Chairman 
of the Section on Juvenile Delinquency 
of the Council of Social Agencies dur- 
ing World War II. More recently he 
served as Chairman of the Council’s 
Section on Marriage Counseling. He 
has been a member of the Board of 
Family Service of Rochester since 
1942 and served as its president from 
1948 to 1950. 

In the field of theological educa- 
tion, Dr. Baker was chairman of a 
conference of theological professors 
at Green Lake, Wisconsin, in 1947 
convened to study the curriculum of 
Baptist seminaries. In 1948 he was 
chairman of a conference composed of 
seminary administrators called by the 
Department of Pastoral Services of 
the Federal Council to discuss theo- 
logical education in the practical field. 
He chaired the continuation commit- 
tee appointed by this body, and pre- 
sided over the sessions of the Work- 
shop on Theological Education in the 
Practical Field, held at the Garrett 
Biblical Institute in June 1949. In 
1952, he was elected Executive Secre- 
tary of the American Association of 
Theological Schools. 

For five years Dr. Baker was editor 
of the quarterly publication of the 
Colgate Rochester Divinity School. 
His writing has been mainly in the 
fields of social ethics and pastoral care. 
He was editor of the memorial volume 
Albert W. Beaven: Pastor, Educator, 
World Christian, published by the Jud- 
son Press, Philadelphia, 1944, and 
contributed to the symposium The So- 
cial Responsibility of the Church, pub- 
lished by Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
October 1953. He is preparing for pub- 
lication a volume of prayers for use 
by persons in distress. 
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Does Kinsey 
challenge the 
Christian view 


How do the two Kinsey reports affect our 
standards of sex behavior? Will they en- 
courage immorality? Can the Kinsey find- 
ings make a positive contribution to the 
work of the pastoral counselor? Here is the 
first comprehensive analysis in ethical terms 


of both of these famous studies. 


SEWARD HILTNER'S 


SEX ETHICS and the 
KINSEY REPORTS 


From the point of view of the experienced pastoral coun- 
selor. this book gives a constructive Christian appraisal 


of the strengths and weaknesses of Dr. Kinsey’s studies. 
In the light of these studies, it presents an up-to-date, 
religion-based code of sex ethics which can serve as a 
realistic guide to marital happiness and stability. 

Dr. Hiltner offers the minister and counselor 


an urgently needed, practical survey of present 
day marital and sexual problems. Calmly and 
clearly written in non-technical 
should be recommended to all Christian men 


and women. 


language, it 


coveries 


WHAT THIS BOOK CONTAINS: 


@ Outlines in detail the evolution of Judeo-Christian 
sex standards from Biblical times to the present 


Explains Kinsey’s aims, methods and relevant dis- 


@ Evaluates and applies a modern Christian view, as - 
affected by the Kinsey studies, to the problems of a 
teen-agers, young adults and married couples = 

@ Reveals the dangers of misusing the Kinsey find- | ee 
ings 


Examines critically Kinsey’s views on Protestant, 
Roman Catholic and Jewish influences 


Surveys current American attitudes toward sex, 
and the Christian criticisms of those attitudes 
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Justice Glenn Terrell, Former Chief 
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teachers, and Bible students everywhere 
Dr. Harry Rimmer: “‘I feel that no student 
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